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TRAITS OF NOVEMBER. 


‘*For autumn comes in solemn gold, 

And all the gaudy leaves are strown ; 
The leaves look barren, thin, and cold, 

Beneath the darkening tempest’s frown. 
The hunter wanders by the wold, 

By heath, and fell, and mountain brown,— 
By hill, and dale, and river head, 
Where the dead leaves find a bed, 
Hectic, and grey, and fever-red.”’ 
=~ OVEMBER, in New 
England, is often a 
month of bright 
= suns and soft air. 

NS) It has the reputa- 

= tion of a blusterer, 
of being fitful, and 
gloomy, and uncer- 


years past this has 
not been the case; 
% for the farmer has 
been able to pursue 
his out-door busi- 
ness with pleasure 
and profit. It is certainly a 
changeable month, and will 
sometimes justify the descrip. 
Z tion of a fine writer whom we quote: 
“The fruit trees have now shed their 
leaves; the grass of the meadows is 
withered ; dark clouds gather in the sky; the rain 
falls in heavy showers; the roads are impaired, 
and walking abroad is almost impmcticable. The 
man who has no resources in himself, murmurs at 
this change ; but the philosopher contemplates it 
with satisfaction. The sere leaves and withered 
grass, moistened by the autumnal rains, form a rich 
manure to fertilize the land. This consideration, 
and the sweet expectation of spring, naturally 
ought to excite our gratitude for the tender cares 
of our Creator, and inspire us with a perfect confi- 
dence in him. Whilst the earth has lost its beauty 
and éxternal charms, and is exposed to the mur. 








murs of those it has nourished and delighted, it has 
commenced its labors anew, and is busily employed 
in secret working for the future good of the crea- 
tion.” 

There is a chord in every bosom which, if prop- 
erly tuned, beats in harmony with all the varying 
aspects of nature, with the surly blasts of autumn, 
as readily as with the soft sunshine and fragrant 
breath of summer. St. Pierre says, “beneficent na- 
ture converts all her phenomena into so many 
sources of pleasure to man; and if we attend to her 
procedure, it will be found that her most common 
appearances are the most agreeable. I enjoy plea- 
sure, for example, when I see old mossy walls 
dripping, and hear the whistling of the wind, min- 
gled with the battering of the rain. These melan- 
choly sounds, in the night time, throw me into a 
profound repose. In bad weather, the senti- 
ment of my human misery is tranquilized by seeing 
it rain, while I am under cover; by hearing the 
wind blow violently, while I am comfortably in 
bed. I, in this case, enjoy a negative felicity.— 
With this are afterwards blended some of those 
sentiments of the divinity, the perception of which 
communicates such exquisite pleasure to the soul. 
It looks as if nature were then conforming to my 
situation, like a sympathizing friend. She is, be- 
sides, at all times so interesting, under whatever as- 
pects she exhibits herself, that when it rains, I 
think I see a beautiful woman in tears. She seems 
to me more beautiful, the more she wears the ap- 
pearance of affliction.” 

The farmer has been too little in the habit of 
looking at life in these varied aspects. He forgets 
that he is what his mind makes him; that when 
once in comfortable circumstances—not affluent— 
the possession of a thousand, or tens of thousands 
more, can add nothing to his real happiness. All, 
after that, depends upon his own state of mind. If 
he reflects upon the natural phemomena about him, 
and occasionally reveals his thoughts to the family 
circle, there will soon spring up the most delight- 





‘ul companionship among them; all will advanee 
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in scientific knowledge, books will be introduced 
and studied, and a sweet serenity and calm con- 
tentment of mind will pervade the whole house- 
hold. This is true wealth; a wealth of which he 
-cannot be robbed, so long as reason holds her sway. 
‘Corporations‘may refuse dividends, and banks their 
diseounts, but they cannot reach that mine of wealth 
locked up in the recesses of his own thoughts.— 
They will not be obliged to roam for subjects of 
contemplation, for he finds them in his daily walks 
ever new, varying and instructive. 

November commences the period which offers the 
farmer the opportunity for this particular depart- 
ment of farming. Will he not embrace and im- 
prove it? Will he not remember that knowledge 
is power to him, as well as to the mechanic or law- 
yer? Does he not confess that the skilful plow- 
man, or he that best sows his grains and grass seed, 
or tends his nursery and orchard, stands the best 
chance to make the most money? The money ad- 
vantage ought to settle the question with all—but 
when connected with the other, it leaves no room 
for indecision. 

November, however, demands a variety of hand- 
work, as well as head-work. 

FUEL AND TIMBER.—In district where snows 
lie deep, it is difficult to chop and collect wood or 
timber ; this may be done to great advantage this 
month. Cord the wood, or if left sled length, place 
that and the timber in an easy position to be loaded. 

CeLLARS.—The house cellar walls should be 
thoroughly white-washed, and the whole cellar per- 
fectly cleansed of all decaying wood or roots and 
so drained that water shall not stand in any part of 
it for a moment. 

Pumps.—These should be in order now, and pro- 
tected from freezing. 

CRACKS AND CRANNIES.—If you wish to save fu- 
el, and always have your wife good-natured, stop 
all access for the wind about the underpinning of 
the house. It is difficult to keep warm rooms where 
the wind is allowed to sweep under any portion of 
the house. It works its way up between the ceil- 
ings,and makes double the fuel necessary to secure 
a comfortable degree of warmth. 

Fatrina Hocs.—.November is a good time for 
the pigs to grow and the hogs to fatten. Give 
them a warm, dry place, and just as much clean, 
nutritious food as they will eat with a good appe- 
tite, and nomore. If any is left in the trough, take 
it at once away, dash in cold water and sweep it 


out; at the next feeding be sure to give no more . 


than will be greedily eaten. There ought to be 
this sentence printed in large letters and posted in 
every piggery in the land—“LZeave no swill in the 
trough.” The annual money-loss in Massachusetts 
by this error, would purchase a good farm. 
SHEEP.—Give them plenty of sweet clover hay, 
and opportunity to go under cover when they 


'please—and they should have racks and be fed un- 
der cover in stormy weather. 

Quince, Pear, CHERRY, PLUM AND APPLE trees 
may be set this month,so may Currant, Gooseberry, 
and Raspberry plants. 

CUTTINGS AND SEEDLINGS should be protected by 
a compost of muck and manure. 

PRUNING.—Better do it now than in March or 
April, if you care anything for your trees, 

Youna OrcHarps.—Bank up around the stems 
of young trees with earth, and when the first snow 
comes tread it down around them. If mice are 
particularly numerous, place a tin, ten inches high 
round each tree. “It costssomething.” Certainly 
—but better do that than lose a nice tree and break 
up your rows. 

NoveMBER! Welcome, November! Are we all 
ready for you ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


GREEN CORN FOR SOILING. 


I have read with interest the number of the WV. 
E. Farmer containing Mr. Blakely’s article on 
green corn for soiling, and I well remember the 
article in the October number referred to by him. 
I was pe then, that the writer did not give his 
manner of feeding, for very much depends on that, 
more than many farmers seem to think. But Mr. 
Blakely has told us how he feeds green corn, and I 
have observed that those farmers who have not 
found, on trial, green corn and other green 
food to be beneficial, have generally used it as he 
has done. He says: “Three years ago, I fed sev- 
en cows quite liberally, for a month or more, on 
green stalks. My custom was to feed in the morn- 
ing, as it was the only convenient time of doing it, 
and to scatter the stalks over a portion of an ad- 
joining pasture on which they not of late been 
fed, so as to give them as clean a place as possible, 
taking care to give them much more than they 
woul immediately consume, which they would gen- 
erally finish off in the course of the day.” Now I 
beg leave to say to Mr. B., and to all others who 
pursue his course, that that is not the way, and 
that that makes all the difference. 

Then he says, “I could not perceive that the 
stalks made much if any difference in the quantity 
of milk produced ; but the cows continued to give 
less and less, about as the grass failed them, al- 
though they continued 1o consume a proportionably 
larger amount of stalks.” He does not say wheth- 
er his cows, finally, to cap the climax, jumped the 
fence between his corn-field and the “adjoining 
ture,” and ate to'excess of the corn which they had 
so long been impatiently waiting and reaching for; 
but if they did not, he may consider himself a for- 
tunate man, that his experiment terminated no 


orse. 

And now, by the way, is there any kind of food 
that cows ever eat that has not been by somebody 
condemned as useless, or injurious? Some of our 
so called best farmers have their doubts in regard 
to carrots as a food to make milk and butter from, 
(except they be grated and churned with the 
cream) and very few would dare to feed milch cows 
on apples, sweet or sour; and some even think 
Indian meal will dry up the milk; and still others 
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withhold turnips, both tops and bottoms, because 
they have heard that somebody had a whole 
churning spoiled so, once; don’t doubt but 
what they did, but the cause was not in the 
food, but in the way of giving it; and I say again, 
that makes all the difference. Now we are not 
afraid to feed any or all of these different kinds 
of food to milch cows, our trouble being to get 
enough of them. Having a cold, sour pasture, that 
wont keep any cow well, I am obliged to raise corn 
or some kind of feed not found in the pasture, for 
my cattle, both cows and oxen. 

I might keep poorly, three or four cows through 
the summer, by letting them have the after feed 
in the fall on all my mowing lots, but by raising 
from a half to three-fourths of an acre of corn fod- 
der, I am able to keep six or seven well, and that 
without feeding down my mowing fields, so as to 
spoil them for succeeding years. In the springs and 
before the corn fodder can be grown, I feed with 
good English hay at night and morning, allowing 
the cows to get their dinner in the pasture. In the 
morning, all that give milk have an extra feed of 
shorts, or some kind of meal, wet up thin in water, 
and always given when in the stall. en the corn 
is grown enough, I cut and haul it to the barn in a 
cart, enough at a time to last two or three days; 
then give at two or three feedings as much as they 
will eat up clean, butts and all; which is a good 
deal, especially during the driest part of the sum- 
mer. And this I do every night and morning, 
from July till into October, or till the frosts spoil 
the corn ; and always in the barn, so that they ex- 

t it nowhere else, and when they are turned out 


into the pasture, they have nothing to hinder them 
from feeding on such as they may find in the pas- 


ture. They are seldom seen lingering around the 
cornfield, or knocking stones off from the walls by 
endeavors to Bet where they ought not to be; nor 
do they ever learn to jump or throw fence, as cat- 
tle always are inclined to do, when fed with stalks, 
pumpkins, &c., from the cornfield. 

And now, you have been shown another way ; is 
it not the way that makes all the difference? It 
gives us the means to keep nearly twice as much 
stock through the year as we could without the 
green corn, for while we are feeding the corn in 
the barn, we are making, or saving a great amount 
of manure, that we could not, if we fed it in the 
pasture. And then, by keeping our cows out of 
the after-feed, we get much more hay the next 
year with which to winter our extra number of 
cows above what might be kept in the pasture 
alone during the summer. Then, during the dry 
weather, and usual short feed of August and Sep- 
tember, our cows are less affected - those that 
have no green corn. Speaking of manure, I 
should have said that by stabling the cows every 
night (which we should hardly have thought of, 
had it not been for feeding purposes) we can make 
fully as much manure as at any part of the year. 

The corn should be planted at intervals, so that 
it will not ripen all at once, but continue along 
through the whole season. The large kinds of 
sweet corn are best. There are several ways of 
planting and tending it. I have, of late, spread all 
the manure, planted in rows, eighteen inches apart, 
and in the row, four or five inches with a seed-sow- 
er or corn-planter. Then draw a cultivator tooth 
between the rows by hand, a few times, before the 
corn gets high enough to shade the ground. After 
that, it takes care of itself. 





If Mr. B. wishes to prove that i 
not food for hogs, let him feed them as 
did his cows; throw enough good ears over to them 
in the morning to last them all day. Has he ney- 
er seen farmers do that? And have ene a 

ut 


erally, had small, un and squealing Pp 
let st feed corn, or diy ther good fan te hoes at 
their trough, and in proper quantities, and at hee § 
er times, and they fatten ‘{indly and contented. 
So I believe we may all feed cows with any kind of 
food which they love, having due for quan- 
tity, times and places, with equally favorably re- 
sults, A. W. C. 


FARMERS’ FESTIVAL AT GROTON. 


The enterprising people of Groton have held an 
agricultural fair for two or three years past. On 
Friday, Sept. 26, it took place for the present year, 
and resulted, we believe, in giving great gratifica- 
tion to themselves, and a large collection of people 
who had come in from other towns. The day was 
pleasant. Recent rains had sufficiently moistened 
the earth to prevent any inconvenience from dust; 
the sun was bright, and the air elastic, and they im- 
parted their cheering influences to the multitudes 
that thronged the highways and halls. 

There was a plowing match, a trial of working 
oxen, a show of cattle, horses, sheep, swine and 
poultry ; in the hall were many samples of butter, 
some of it remarkably fine, domestic manufactures, 
a handsome collection of herbs neatly put up in 
boxes, sieves, brooms, &c., presented by the Shakers 
at Harvard, and the usual fruits of the season. 
The Address was given by the Agricultural Editor 
of the Farmer, and was patiently listened to by a 
large auditory. The tent was pitched on a common 
near the centre of the village, and most appropri- 
ately nestled alongside of a school-house! Through- 
out the occasion, the idea was prominent that the 
mind is the man. Seven hundred and fifty sat 
down to the tables, one-third of whom were females. 
After some interesting manipulations for the space 
of fifteen or twenty minutes, the President, JosIaH 
BIGELOW, Esq., called the company “from refresh- 
ment to labor,” and the toast-master read the regu- 
lar toasts, several of which hit so decidedly hard 
upon individuals present, that they felt it necessary 
to reply. These replies were short, nervous and 
witty, and often “brought down the house” at a 
dreadful rate. The Grotonians were wide awake 
that day. Everything was well arranged, and well 
up to time. We thought the exhibition, in all its 
departments, was highly creditable, though their 
Ex-Governor said at the dinner-table that it was 
nothing like as well as the people might do, if they 
would. 

The Farmers’ Club at Groton holds meetings in 
the winter, and these, with their annual exhibitions, 
will soon work a wonderful change in the condition 
of agriculture about them. We wish them great 


success, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
NUTS FOR “A FARMER’S SON” TO 
CRACK. 


Mr. Eprror :—Strange as it may appear—and 
“truth is stranger than fiction”—there are hun- 
dreds that look with contempt upon the noble ay- 
ocation of farming, as well as upon farmers; little 
thinking, no doubt, that the vast numbers of a 
world’s population are dependent upon the vigor- 
ous exertions of the “sons of the soil” for all the 
substantials of life. Should we not be proud in be- 
ing one of those, without the exertions of whom 
the world, in its civilized state, could not exist a 
single month after the present supply should be 
exhausted P 

Others look upon farming as a life of drudgery, 
yielding no mental delights and intellectual privil- 
eges, nor holding out inducements for its votaries 
to strive for posts of honor and trust. Were it 
otherwise, many would be glad to follow farming 
through life’s Jon journey ; among which, is one 
“Farmer’s Son,” who made known his objections in 
your paper of August 9, and for his encouragement, 
and others like him, to engage in the avocation of 
their choice, with your permission, I would present 
a few facts and suggestions, First, the chances of 
success when commencing without capital. Ac- 
cording to my observation of facts, the proportion 
of those who succeed, commencing with or without 
capital, is very much in favor of the latter, as the 
former are very apt to imagine that their patrimo- 
ny is sufficient to warrant them in hiring their work 
done, and they themselves live on the income, un- 
til finally they find themselves involved in debts, so 
deeply, that they sell out, and live and die, shift- 
less, worthless creatures, Exceptions to this rule, 
to be sure, are not hard to find. On the other 
hand, as I sit at this moment, my eye rests on the 
broad acres of six brothers, whose only patrimony 
at 21 years af age, was a fair amount of clothes, for 
those days, and a sickle each; all of whom are 
above board—save one, perhaps, who has been so 
unfortunate as to be kept back by a great amount 
of sickness—three of whom are money lenders, 
aside from holding railroad stock, and I think but 
one of the three over forty years of age, ownin 
from one extensive, or two farms each; well 


stocked with animals and implements. One of 


these now holds the important office of Selectman 
of the town. 

Other young and middle aged farmers have been 
sent as Representatives to our State Legislature. 
Does the “Farmer’s Son,” wish other men of more 
notorious fame, that are practical farmers? Let 
the names of Professor Mapes, Dr. Lee, of the 
“Genesee Farmer,” and others, answer his purpose. 
It is a lamentable fact, that farmers generally, do 
not read enough, nor are they stored with scholas- 
tic lore ; were it otherwise, it would be better for 
the country, for then, the farmer would have some- 
thing “worth living for,” and as “knowledge is 
power,” it would afford and suggest facilities for ac- 
quiring that which is worth working for, viz., wealth. 
Inferring from what the “Farmer’s Son” has writ- 
ten, he has a liberal education; let him be one to 
enter the field as an educated farmer, and thus as- 
sit to elevate the avocation to that dignity which it 
ought to command, and thus force the world, from 
peasant to king, to acknowledge that to be a farmer 
is to be a man, and not merely to bea thing, a 
kind of self-acting, rotary, motive machine. 





For myself, sir, I am trying to be a farmer, and 
feel proud of the name, and love my avocation, and 
for the further encouragement of a “Farmer’s 
Son,” I will give a synopsis of the trials to which I 
have been heir. I am English by birth. At the 
age of fifteen years, was brought to this country by 
my father, accompanied by my mother, who was 
then sick, (1836,) and has been ever since, and five 
sisters. I could read quite well, and write a fair 
hand; that was all the education I had. In less 
than one year, my father died, leaving the famil 
entirely destitute, after his sickness and death. 
was then the only son; six months, however, add- 
ed another son to the family. I was the oldest 
but one in the family. By my exertions, and the 
assistance of the few friends that we had made in 
this strange country, I supported my mother and 
the little one, by working out on a farm, and by 
other work that would afford a pittance, until I was 
nearly twenty-one years of age, when, by the assist- 
ance of friends, I was enabled to go and learn the 
shoemaker’s trade, by which I supported my own 
family. Meantime, I had attended a common 
school six months; and since I was married, when 
twenty-eight years of age, I went to an academy 
five weeks; being all the education I ever got in 
that way. Working at pt Bees destroyed my 
health, and at this time, a phrenologist came along, 
and gave a course of lectures, which so engaged 
my attention, that I determined to study and prac- 
tice the same, and by dint of perseverance, work- 
ing days, and robbing myself of sleep, and study- 
ing nights, in a year and a half I commenced the 
profession publicly, with what success, the public 
must judge. I was then $300 in debt, with noth- 
ing to pay with; however, I determined to pay, and 

t mea farm. By January, 1852, I had paid my 
Febta, and had $48 left in money, one cow, and a 
small library, worth, perhaps, $100. I purchased 
my farm for $800, paying $40 down out of the 
$48, promising the remainder of $100 in the 
spring, and a yearly payment of $100 and interest, 
till all should be a4) Thus far, I have succeeded 
in paying as fast as due, and supporting quite a 
large family. I have a nice little stock, and have 
made some improvements on my farm, and intend 
to make more. I am thirty-five years age, and by 
the time I am of the serious age of forty, I hope to 
have a comfortable and happy home, free from the 
liability of sheriff’s hands. I have something 
“worth living for,” as I have increased my library 
somewhat, and find time to read some seven papers 
each week, besides some from books. Besides all 
that, I expect to make, on my farm, from time to 
time, comsiderable sums. PROGRESS. 

Glover, Vt., Aug., 1856. 





USE OF CATS’ WHISKERS. 


Every one has observed the whiskers of a cat; 
but few, perhaps, dream that they serve any valua- 
ble end. The following passage will prove the 
contrary : 

“Every one must have observed what are usual- 
ly called the whiskers on a cat’s upper lip. The 
use of these in a state of nature is very important. 
They are organs of touch. They are attached toa 
bed of close glands under the skin, and each of 
these long hairs is connected with the nerves of the 
lip. The slightest contact of these whiskers with 
any surrounding object, is thus felt most distinctly 
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by the animal, although the hairs of themselves 
are insensible, They stand out on each side of the 
lion as well as the common cat; so that, from point 
to point, they are equal to the width of the ani- 
mal’s body. If we imagine, therefore, a lion steal- 
ing through a covert of wood, in an imperfect light 
we shall see at once the use of these long hairs. 
They indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, 
any obstacle which may present itselfto the 

sage of the body; they prevent the rustle of boughs 
and leaves which would give warning to his prey, 
if he were to attempt to pass through too close a 
a bush; and thus, in conjunction with the soft cush- 
ions of his feet,and the fur upon which he treads 
(the retractile claws never coming in contact with 
the ground,) pe | enable him to move towards his 
victim with a stillness even greater than that of the 
snake, that creeps along the grass, and is not per- 
ceived until it is coiled around its prey.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH VEGETABLE 
MUCK. 


Mr. Eprror:—lI have previously given to your 
readers some account of my farming experiments 
in the use of vegetable muck. Last autumn I ven- 
tured, from what I had noticed of the action of 
muck, to bank my house with it. Muck is emi- 
nently a non-conductor of heat, and of course we 
should be led to expect that it would be quite as 
useful for banking houses as spent tan, or saw- 
dust, or spruce boughs, all of which are extensive- 
ly used in this region. The objection against the 
use of muck, after the thing was thought of, for 
embanking, was the fear of soiling the paint. I 
tried the muck, thinking that, at least, I could 
wash off any dirt or stain that might be left. It 
proved the best protection against frost of any of 
the above named materials, 

Within a few days I have removed the embank- 
ment, afid no stain or soiling of the paint on the 
house appears, but the whole fell off readily and 
cleanly. In removing the muck, I spread it over 
my grass land, and about my trees; where it will 
do good as a top-dressing to the grass, and as 
mulching to the trees. The whole labor of re- 
peor | the muck was but two or three hours, and 
everything is left in a neat and improved condition. 

The expense of procuring and-placing the muck, 
in the autumn, was less than to have procured an 
of the other matirials ; the expense of removal muc 
less, and the benefit to the lawn and trees will ful- 
ly repay the whole cost, and thus a saving is made 
and trouble avoided. Hereafter I shall use muck 
alone for embanking. Is not this little experiment 
sufficiently suggestive to appear in your excellent 
periodical P MICHAEL. 

Bangor, May, 1856. 





ScrIENTIFIC AMERICAN.—This popular journal of 
art and science entered upon its twelfth volume, 
last week. It is conducted with much ability, and 
is one of the most welcome and valuable of our ex- 
changes, as the frequent drafts we make upon it, 
in filling our own columns, will bear witness. No 
inventor. can afford to be without it, and it is of 
hardly less value to the mechanic, the artisan, the 


CARE OF THE FEET. 


One evening in Boston, just as Washin 
Alston, the painter, was epee the door ofa 
dwelling where a = yh assembled, he 
suddenly stopped short, and said to his friend : 

“I cannot go in.” ~ 

“Nonsense ! why not ?” 

“T have a hole in one of my stockings.” 

“Pshaw, man, nobody knows it.” 

“But I do,” said the celebrated artist, as he 
turned on his heel, and left his friend in doubt, 
whether to swear or laugh outright. 

A long time sa “when you and I were boys,” 
reader, when dead people were brought in and 
thrown down upon the floor of the dissecting- 
room, just as indifferently as a brawny butcher 
throws down a great big pig to dissect into sa 
meat, ham and spare-rib, and just as nude, except 
the face, which alone tells, in the recent subject, 
that the man is dead, we used, as a pastime, while 
the lecturer was calling over long Latin and Greek 
names, as dry as a fence rail, and as hard, to be 
cogitating in our own minds what was the position 
of that y when in life, what its relative stand- 
ing in society. Somehow or other, we fell on the 
feet as the most reliable indicator, especially if the 
appearance of the body as to plumpness indicated 
sudden death. Now and then, the well trimmed 
toe-nail, its freedom from collections under it, and 
in every other spot, from toe-nail to ankle, scrupu- 
lously clean; these showed full well that the poor 
body so ruthlessly treated now, was tenanted, but a 
few hours before, by a spirit of purity, refinement 
and elevation, or had friends around it in the last 
sad hours of life, who merited such a charaeter; 
and it was impossible to withhold our sympathy 
and respect for that lump of lifeless clay. At oth- 
er times, the feet would be found in so filthy a con- 
dition, as to excite within us sentiments of the 
most irrestrainable disgust and contempt, and we 
felt as if the spirit which had so Senentiy left that 
tenement was as foul and low as bestiality could 
make it. 

On a beautiful November afternoon, away back 
yonder in the Forties, we had just stepped ashore 
on the Levee at New Orleans, after a ten-days’ jour- 
ney from Louisville, and hurrying along down the 
water’s edge, a few yards from the shore, in the di- 
rection of the post-office, thinking of how man 
letters we would find there from absent friends, 
kindred, and patients, we were aroused from our 
reverie by a tremendous concussion and noise.— 
The first glance was upward at the sky, filled with 
innumerable objects of every size and description ; 
they had scarcely got high enough to take their 
turn downwards, and the first thought, that mira- 
cle of instinct, was, could we, by any rate of locomo- 
tion, put ourselves beyond the point at which the 
falling articles would strike the earth? We looked 
again, and thought we could. If any individual 
ever “heeled it” in double quick time, it was the 
writer of this article—every hair on the head and 
body seemed to stand on end, a chill thrilled 
through the whole frame at every successive step; 
we felt an —- of an instantaneous crush to 
the earth! O, how long that race for life seemed, 
for we were not forty yards from the Louisiana, at 
the moment of explosion. Not a single thing 





manufacturer, and the student in science. 


touched us, altho we heard many pattering 
around us, apparently as thick as hailstones. In an 
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instant, we stood still, why we cannot sey it was 
instinctive, not rational, and as soon as the sound 
of falling ceased, we turned to the scene of disaster. 
Just as we turned, a poor young fellow passed us, 
scarcely able to limp along, and the next instant, 
was a full grown man, flat on his back, without one 
atom of injury except he had no head; the back- 
bone just protruded a little above the line of the 
shoulder. In that instant of time, some eighty-one 
persons, if we remember well, were hurried into 
eternity. Some lingered a moment and died; oth- 
ers lay a long time, and no aid came to them.— 
The whole surface of the levee was covered with 
bits of human bones, and joints, and flesh, and hair, 
and parts of clothing; a piece of boiler weighing 
perhaps a thousand pounds, struck a bale of cotton, 
cutting a mule in two, and shivered a cast-iron 
awning-post, some four hundred feet from the ill- 
fated steamer. As litter after litter passed by us 
towards the hospital and town, bearing its black- 
ened, mutilated, dying occupants, a resolution sud- 
denly formed itself in our mind, as apparently for- 
eign to scenes like these, as it was possible to be— 
that as long as we lived, we never would, if alone, 
‘put our foot on a steamer or rail-car, except in our 

t clothing, and the whole body in as unexcep- 
tionable condition as razor, and soap, and water 
could make it. Now, why? The argument ran 
itself out in our mind as follows :—“If in that terri- 
ble hour, I had been bereft of all sense, the atten- 
tion shown me, and the place assigned mein a private 
house or public hotel, or large hospital, would have 
depended, to a considerable extent, on the charac- 
ter of personal belongings.” This is a thought 
which will bear maturing by all travellers. 

Therefore, reader, if you would secure more 
marked attention from your physicians or nurses in 
times of sudden calamities and terrible mutilations 
of body, a clean person, a clean foot, would not be 
a despised passport. 

The feet should be soaked in warm water, for at 
least twenty minutes, twice a week, and at the same 
time, rubbed and scrubbed with a brush and soap. 
Besides this, if they were dipped in cold water of 
mornings, ankle deep, both in at once, for a single 
minute, winter and summer, having them vigorous- 
ly and briskly rubbed all the time they are in, then 
wiped dry and a walk taken, or held to a fire until 
pusely warmed, the skin of the feet would be 

ept in a soft, cleanly, pliable condition, the circula- 
tion about them would be vigorous, and the result 
would be, in many instances, that corns and callosi- 
ties would almost cease to trouble you; coldness of 
feet would, to a considerable extent, be removed, 
and ‘taking cold’ would not occur once, where it 
now occurs a dozen times; for it is through the 
feet, that many of our most serious ailments come. 
In addition, let us suggest, that one of the most 
useful of habits, as well as agreeable, during all the 
seasons of the year, in which fires are kept burning, 
let the last operation preceding getting into bed 
be, holding the naked foot to the fire, for ten or 
fifteen minutes, rubbing with the hands all the time, 
until most thoroughly dry and warm. A good ano- 
dyne that.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 





Native Grape WInE.—Messrs. E. Paige & Co., 
41 and 42 North Market Street, sent us the other 
day a sample of their wine made from the grapes 
which grow on the hills and along the streams of 


our own State. If we had the disposition, we could 
scarcely afford to use much wine, and do not pre- 
tend that we should “die in aromatic pain,” if we 
found the flavor of a glass we were tasting a mil- 
lionth part of a shade different from what we ex- 
pected. But this native product was excellent— 
better than any of Longworth’s sparkling Catawba 
we have ever tasted. Several persons tasting it 
pronounced it very fine. In sickness, and cases of 
weakness and debility, we should think it would be 
a capital wine. We are assured that there is not a 
particle of brandy or alcohol added to this grape 
juice, and that the sugar of which it is made is re- 
fined of most of its alcoholic properties. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RECLAIMING BOG-MEADOW. 


BY F. HOLBROOK. 


The Vermont Asylum for the Insane, located in 
this town, has a farm connected with it, affording a 
variety of luxuries and substantial farm-products 
for the use of the establishment. The consump- 
tion of the products of the soil by the Institution, 
is of course, in many articles, very much greater 
than the farm can ever supply ; and to increase its 
productivenes in all reasonable ways, is a desirable 
object. The writer of this article, having some of- 
ficial connection with the asylum, occasionally coun- 
sels with its active officers as to the improvements 
of the farm, and feels quite an interest in their 
progress and results. Among the leading farm 
operations, is that of furnishing the establishment 
with fresh milk. To do this fully, a large stock of 
cows must be kept, and the farm must be made to 
support them, as well as the working teams of ox- 
en and horses, summer and winter. The pastures 
and mowing lands must therefore be looked after. 
The method commenced for renovating the older 
portions of the pasture lands, was detailed by the 
writer ina recent communication to the Farmer. 
The mowing lands are mostly Connecticut river in- 
tervale, of excellent natural quality. About thirty 
acres of the intervale, however, lie low, and were, 
until recently reclaimed, wet and boggy, yielding 
little or nothing but coarse swale grass, fit only to 
be used for bedding the stock. ‘This tract of bog- 
meadow is now all drained, and yields a great bur- 
den of excellenthay. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to describe the method of draining and re- 
claiming this land. 

The meadow is not what would be called a peaty 
soil, but a stiff, heavy loam, or alluvial deposit, ap- 
proaching in texture to clay, and of uniform, and 
very rich quality to the depth of two to three feet. 
It is annually flooded by the waters of the Connec- 
ticut, setting back in times of freshet. Some years 
several freshets occur to flow the land, andin others 





it is only covered by a January or a spring flood. 
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The water always deposits more or less seu. 
upon the land, and is often very muddy, leavin, 
quite a top-dressing. The meadow was also made 
wet by a little brook from the highlands, and by 
several cold springs, which boiled up in various 
places, from a considerable depth below the surface. 

Thus encumbered by water, the land was cold 
and sour, and contributed but little of value to- 
wards keeping the stock. But being evidently of 
the richest quality, and a greater quantity of hay 
than the farm was producing being quite desirable, 
it was resolved that the meadow should be drained 
and brought into English mowing, if on investiga- 
tion a sufficient fall could be obtained to carry off 
the water. Some doubts were entertained as to 
what disposition could be made of the numerous 
cold springs, because, bubbling up from a consider- 
able depth, independently of any connection with 
the higher lands adjacent, and in places more or 
less remote from each other, they could not be cut 
off by marginal ditches. We started various theo- 
ries, but finally concluded they might be willing to 
discharge themselves at the bottom of the ditches 
that were to be made, on the principle that water 
seeks the lowest level. The sequel proved our 
supposition well-founded. 

The first thing in attempting to drain the land, 
was to make an accurate survey with leveling in- 
struments, to find where the ditches could be loca- 
ted so as to have fall enough towards the river to 
give them good draught. After careful investiga- 
tion, satisfactory locations were found for two main 
open ditches, starting from a common point at the 
upper end, and sweeping along through the lowest 
and wettest portions of the meadow, by different 
routes, separating widely from each other in some 
places, but uniting in one ditch at the lower end, 
and from thence to the river, with fall enough to 
give a good motion to the water. In getting a 
suitable fall, however, one of the ditches had to be 
cut some seven or eight feet deep, for a few rods, 


“ment |aeéording to the depth of cut. In sloping the sides, 
~(the workmen were guided by little frames made of 


scx, Uling piéees, two feet wide at bottom; and the 
sides _Aaring at angles of 45°, _the framies be- 
ing set along, gre the ditches to regulate 
the shaping up. ‘/#tndreds of loads of excellent 
stuff for the uplands eee y? in’ digging out 
the ditches. It was carte. OM into piles’ on the 
higher ground, to be used in u.© yards and sheds, 
and otherwise mixed with manure, £f compost. 
The work of draining the thirty acres W# Com- 
menced in July, 1851, and was all finished anc thé 
earth from the ditches all carted off that season, 
leaving the land free for future operations. 

The brook from the highlands, which formerly 

found its own way over the surface of the meadow 

to the river, is now conducted through the ditches, 

The springs which burst up to the surface in vari- 

ous places, spreading very cold water around to 

chill the land, have changed their outlets, and may 

now be seen bubbling up every few rods along in 

the bottom of the ditches. It is quite curious to 

observe how far, in some instances, a spring has re- 

moved its discharging place, to indulge its hydrau- 

lic propensity for the lowest level. 

The lay of the land was generally favorable for 
passing the water off the surface into the ditches; 
there were occasional slight depressions, or dishing 
places of various extent, which must be smoothed 
up to the general surface. This was done by plow- 
ing down the crowning places surrounding them, 
and removing the furrows into these little hollows, 
with the oxen and scraper, The process of level- 
ing was not expensive, being very rapidly done 
with plow and scraper; but it was quite indispen- 
sable, however, for otherwise, after an overflow 
from the river, the dishing places would not have 
discharged themselves cleanly, and the water re- 
maining in them to stagnate and pass slowly off by 
evaporation, would have chilled and poisoned the 
ground, killing out the cultivated grasses and 


through a swell of land near the lower end of|bringing in the swale again. 


its route. It is of course very important in attempt- 
ing the drainage of land, to obtain a good draught 
to the ditches. In pretty level lowland, particular- 
ly, the best locations to secure this result, can only 
be accurately ascertained by the use of leveling 
instruments,—the eye, alone, being a very uncer- 
tain guide, and when followed, often leading one to 
commit sad blunders, and to find too late that the 
ditches are not dug in the right places to draw well, 
and must therefore be removed to another location, 
or the inconvenience and loss arising from the im- 
perfect drainage of the land must be a very pres. 
ent trouble for all time. 

The ditches were made about two feet wide at 
the bottom, and the sides were sloped up at an 
inclination of 45°,—this slant making the drains 
from eight to ten or twelve feet wide at the top, 


The meadow thus ditched and levelled up, be- 
came dry enough for plowing and seeding to grass 
during the fall of 1851. But it would have been 
too great an undertaking to fit the whole of it for 
mowing, in one year. Accordingly so much of the 
land as could be conveniently managed at one 
time, say about ten acres, was plowed in October. 
The breaking of the sod commenced with the larg- 
est plows then at command; but we very soon saw 
that thorough work could’not be done with them. 
The swale was very stiff and ugly about turning 
over. The coarse water-grasses had held posses- 
sion of the land from time immemorial, and were 
so deeply and thickly set as to form a sward al- 
most impenetrable by a common plow. The roots 
of the grasses were very large and tough, and 
would double over the edge of the plow-share, so 
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as to throw the“ plow out of the ground. It was 
found that in order to turn the swale over’ hand- 
somely, we must have a plow large enough to go 
entirely below the sod; and which, with a long 
and wide-winged mould-board, should be able to 
earry a deep and wide furrow-slice, giving it that 
powerful twist which should compel it to lay over, 
grass side down. Such a plow was at once pro- 
cured. With the great plow, drawn by three yokes 
of oxen, the swale was thoroughly and handsomely 
turned over, to the depth of nine or ten inches. In 
the winter following, over two hundred loads of 
compost, made of upland loam and barn manure, 
were carried by sledding on to the highest places 
in the meadow, and deposited in large piles. In 
June and July following, when the ground had be- 
come dry enough to work kindly, the manure was 
spread over the piowed land, at the rate of twenty 
to twenty-five loads to the acre, and plowed in 
lightly, say three to four inches deep. The land 
was then harrowed fine, and stocked down with 
one-half bushel of herds-grass, one bushel of red- 
top, and twelve pounds of clover seeds to each 
acre, arid the surface was smoothed with a light 
one-horse roller. The grass came up quickly, and 
having full possession of the land, it got well root- 
ed that season, covering the ground with a thick 
mat, so that the winter and spring floods did not 
kill it. This was the result sought for, and it was 
found that the plans were well laid for securing 
it. The following year ten or twelve acres more 
of the bog were treated as above detailed ; and the 
year after that, nearly all that remained of the un- 
improved land was reclaimed in like manner. 

As the meadow is now fixed, it is never too wet, 
except while overflowed by the river; and the wa- 
ter in such case recedes just as fast as the river 
falls again. Indeed, the flooding of the land is 
now highly salutary, the water not continuing on it 
long enough at a time to kill the grass, but on the 
contrary nourishing it by depositing a rich sedi- 
ment and moistening the soil about right to pro- 
duce a thick fine bottom, and a heavy crop. Be- 
fore draining and reclaiming the land, an ox team 
could only be driven over the higher portions, in a 
dry time, miring considerably at that; and a man 
could not mow the grass in the wettest places with- 
out going over shoes in water. Now, the cartage 
is good over any and all parts. The ditches will 
need clearing out once in two or three years; but 
the sediment thrown out will prove very fertilizing 
to upland soil, and pay a great profit on the labor 
of getting it. If the ditches are properly attend- 
ed to, no reason is now seen why the meadow may 
not be productive of good grass for an indefinite 
period. The change wrought by reclaiming the 
land is very striking, and the barns look after hay- 
ing as though an additional farm had been added 
to the estate. F. H. 

Brattleboro’, Aug. 25, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLES AND INSECTS. 


The apple crop will be very light in this region. 
There was no lack of blossoms. Fruit, in great 
abundance, formed and held on, until about the 
middle of June, when it began to fall, and the first 
of July, but little remained. The falling apples, 
in addition to the usual perforations, many of them 
had carious spots, which indicated that they had 
been punctured with an instrument similar to that 
used by the curculio. 

I wish some of your contributors, Mr. Editor, 
would tell us whether this is the work of a new en- 
emy, or an old one in new guise. ‘The number of 
these ruffians is already legion, and we may well 
pray that it be not enlarged. 

I am sorry to announce that the borer has made 
his appearance hereabouts. While committing his 
ravages, in the eastern and central portions of this 
State, we were exempt. But now the sneaking var- 
mint has made his entree into the valley, and is 
making his mark upon every orchard. 

Our farmers and gardeners have not yet made the 
acquaintance of his ugliness, and probably will not, 
till he has done more damage. Those who have 
young orchards, and would preserve them, must 
look after these chaps. ‘There is no safety in de- 
lay. The proper place to meet ruffians is on the 
border, at dispute the entrance. Let them once 
worm themselves into the territory, and nothing 
short of hard fighting will expel the graceless vil- 

ains. 

Precautionary measures should first be taken, the 
grass and weeds should be removed and kept from 
the body of the tree, the bark, from the roots to 
the limbs should be thoroughly scraped and washed 
frequently, say three times in course of the season, 
with some liquid that will be offensive to the insect. 
A solution of potash, not too strong, or a ley of 
wood ashes, or whale-oil soap, dissolved in water, 
with 2 oz. of sulphur to one gallon of water, makes 
a good wash. Assafvetida, barn manure, and other 
offensive matters may be added, and a little cla 
mixed, to make it adhesive. This may be regar 
ed as a sectional movement, calculated to produce 
agitation, and even endanger the Union. 

If let alone, the enemy will secretly sap the foun- 
dations of the tree, and thus — the extremes 
of variance, when discordant winds arise, agita- 
tion will follow, and the Union of vitality with the 
physical constitution will be dissolved. 

Next, frequent examinations should be made for 
the worms. They remain and work in the tree two 
seasons ; if caught and killed during the first, the 
injury will soon be repaired in a vigorous tree. 
suffered to remain during the second season, and 
till full grown, the injury may, and in most cases 
will be irreparable. 

I hope, Mr, Editor, none of your readers will 
suspect me of political squinting, in my remarks, 
The farthest possible from it. I have been writ- 
ing about civilized ruffians, and nothing more. 

Amherst, Aug. 25, 1856. 





CraMP.—Those who may be subject in the night 
time to that excruciating pain called cramp, will 
doubtless be glad to learn that by tying any kind of 
a bandage very tight around the leg, immediately 
above the knee, this unpleasant sensation will be in- 
stantaneously removed. - 
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A NEW STUMP PULLER. 


We have not seen this machine in operation, and 
know nothing, personally, of its merits. The de- 
scription below we find in the Scientific American. 


The above engraving shows a recent improve- 
meat in stump pullers, for which letters patent 
were granted to Mr. Solomon W. Ruggles, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 6, 1856. 

he chain, A, is attached by a hook at one end, 
to the stump, and at the other to a strut, B; this 
is eonnected by rod, C, with lever, D, the forward 
end of which has a strap, E, which winds around 
the shaft, F; this shaft has a ratchet wheel, G, up- 
on it, operated by lever, H. When the lever is 
raised, the pawl, I, catches in the teeth of the 
ratchet wheel, G, and turns it in direction of the 
arrow; the pawl, J, holds the purchase obtained, 
and prevents the ratchet wheel from turning back. 
By the winding of strap, E, on shaft, F, the lever, 
D, is brought down, strut, B, raised to a perpendic- 
ular position, and the stump pulled. Most of the 
parts are altached to the sled, K, on which they 
are conveniently transported from place to place. 

This machine is very compact, portable, and 
economical to manufacture. It is also very pow- 
erful. A force of 200 pounds applied to the end 
of moe i, will lift 2000 eB a ee A. The 

wer of thea tus is only limited by the stren: 
rr the wood a foo of which it is mes " 





BreEs.—The raising and management of bees has 
of late become something of an art. The old whim 
that success in the keeping of bees was altogether a 
matter of “luck” is now pretty much exploded.— 
To be successful in the production of honey, re- 
quires constant and vigilant attention, and a knowl- 


ous of insects. In this climate, the bee has much 
to encounter. In addition to the length of the win- 
ter, there are the moth and the ant, the most dan- 
gerous and unyielding of foes, both of which can 
only be kept from injuring the swarm by the use 
of suitable hives and the vigilance and care of the 
keeper. When, however, a skilful attention is 

iven to it, the making of honey becomes profita- 
Ble, even in New Hampshire. Mr. George Sim- 
mons, of Weare, commenced the experiment some 
four years ago, with two swarms, and has not 
only found it profitable from the sale of honey, but 
has now thirty swarms to be kept through the win- 
ter. Mr. Burns, of Goffstown has also been success- 
ful in the management of bees, having made $200 
net profit from them in a single season. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE KOHL-RABI. 


Mr. Eprtor:—Through the kindness of my 
Representative in Congress, I received in the epring 
a package of seeds from the Patent Office, which 
planted. Among them was Chinese sugar cane, 
or sugar millet, which is now eleven and a half feet 
high by measurement; but I think I have seen a 
statement that experiments were made with it some 
years ago, and that it did not prove of much value. 
I should think it would make feed. 

Another paper was marked “Kohl-Rabi,” a suf- 
ficiently mysterious title, and I planted it, not . 
knowin whether it would come up a lion or a uni- 
corn. It did come up well, and behaved itself at 
first, something like a young cabbage. It has since 
been e in turning itself into a turnip, but, 
for all the world, one that grows above 





edge of the habits and wants of this most industri- 


ground. 
Having room enough in my little garden, I planted 
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“Kohl-Rabis” all about, for I rather guessed they 
were some kind of cauliflower, which I love; but, 
Mr. Editor, what am I to do with these critters ? 
Are they food to eat? and what part do you eat— 
the turnip part or the leaves, or is there another 
story underground? How do you cook them— 
with pepper and mustard, or boil them in vinegar, 
or eat them raw? I feel like the man with the el- 
ephant, with all these ““Kohl-Rabis” about the gar- 
den. By throwing light on the subject, you will 
relieve the mind of your obedient servant. 
September. IGNORAMUS. 





ReEMARKS.—Resolve yourself into a “tasting 
committee,” and “smelling” too, if you please—first 
taste the branch and then the root, in its raw state. 
If not perfectly satisfactory, boil, or bake, or stew. 
If unpalatable in any way, try them with your cow 
or horse, and you will find that they will eat a “bulb- 
stalked cabbage” as readily as any other cabbage. 
It is the caula-rapa of the Germans, and pretty 
poor fodder at that. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TOMATOES---PICKLES. 


Dear FARMER :—Somebody would like to have 
ou tell them how to make tomato ketchup. 
ol is Mrs. Swisshelm’s rule, and it is a good 
one; she says, “Our plan of making ketchup 
is to have the tomatoes taken ripe and fresh off the 
vines, wash them clean incold water, and put them 
immediately into the kettle, crushing each one in 
the hand as it is dropped in; hang them over the 
fire, and stir occasionally until they boil about five 
minutes; then strain, first through a colander and 
next through a seive. Get the liquid over the fire 
again soon as possible, boil, skim and stir, while 
our patience lasts, or until it is reduced one-half; 
if two-thirds, all the better. When boiled enough 
add to every gallon of this condensed liquor two 
teaspoonsful of salt, an ounce of cayenne pepper, 
the same of black pepper and cloves, a pint of good 
cider vinegar, an ounce of mace and four of cinna- 
mon; jug or bottle it, and it is ready for use.” 
The same body is more fortunate than we, and 
has cucumbers for pickles; here is a West India 
method, and this is a good one: ; 
To every 100 poral. me put one pint of salt, 
and boiling water enough to cover them, shut them 
close to keep in the steam; 24 hours after wipe 
them dry, taking care not to break the skins, lay 
them in jars or firkins and pour over them boiling 
vinegar sufficient to cover them. Cloves, allspice 
and mustard should be put in a bag and boiled in the 
vinegar. In a fortnight they will be ready for 
use. When pickling citrons, alum instead of salt 
should be used to scald them in, and a large 
spoonful of sugar to every quart of vinegar added. 
The citrons should first be cut and the seeds re- 
moved. This makes “sweet pickles.” I tried cut- 
ting the cucumbers so as to leave a small piece on 
the stem, and split the pieces according to direc- 
tions in the Farmer some weeks since. A few days 
after I went to see how my little cucumbers were 
coming on, but instead of finding any, all that was 
left on the stem had rotted. M. A. Ke 
Fitzwilliam, Sept., 1856. 


For the New England Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. 


Mr. Eprror :—It seems to me, there is no sub- 
ject which ought to interest the farmer more at 
this season of the year, than the management of 
stock. Yet it seems to me also that there is no 
subject upon which there is so much ignorance, if 
we may judge by men’s actions. I say ignorance, 
because it does appear to me that if men were not 
ignorant, they would adopt a more humane, and at 

e same time a more economical course in the 
treatment of their cattle. My object in writing is 
to call the attention of my neighbors, and teuther 
farmers, to this matter, and see if after a little con- 
versation they cannot be induced to “turn from the 
error of their ways.” Sometimes for the credit of the 
race I think it is through carelessness, or for the 
want of thought, that men will allow (or rather 
compel) their cattle to stand out exposed to cold 
and storm, while they themselves are in the village 
store talking of some late horse trot, or exaggerat- 
ing the aa faults of some neighbor. 

must confess, Mr. Editor, that I was offended 
the other day, as I passed by a farmer’s, and saw 
his cattle standing out in the storm and wind, with 
nothing to eat, while he was away hunting down 
some stray fox, which had done less mischief than 
his own dogs. It is the practice of many far- 
mers in this vicinity to feed their cattle twice in 
the morning, then carry some hay or straw to the 
yard, or nearest fence, and after going to the brook 
to chop the ice, leave them to their fate until near- 
ly night. And what are the reasons given for this 
course? One is, that they will eat better out of 
doors, Another is, they like to be in the sun. Now 
if an animal is properly fed and cared for, they will 
eat all that is necessary for them to eat, and all 
which is fit for them to eat in the barn. And as 
for being in the sun, I think if the owner himself 
were to stand out of doors from morning until 
night, he would prefer to be in the sun. 

ut there is another great error of which I must 
speak at this time, which is this. If a farmer has 
meadow hay or other poor fodder, he brings his cat- 
tle to the barn, and commences feeding it out to 
them first, and continues the same feed until it is 
used up, and as might be expected by any thinking 
man the poor animals look as though they had ar- 
rived very near the same point. And sol might 
go on and mention many other things which are 
ittle better, but will not contemplate this side of 
the picture longer, lest thisintended criticism should 
be called a stupid fault-finder. 

Come, brother farmers, examine this matter, and 
see if we cannot find out a better way of managing 
our stock; one which shall administer greatly to 
their comfort, and to our own happiness, by seeing 
them look sleek and fat. If this should meet with 
a notice from you, I intend to write you a few lines 
upon the other side of this matter, and state some 
things which I hope may be of some benefit to 
those who have not yet given much attention to 
this subject. AMPLIFICATOR. 

West Brookfield, 1856. 





ReEMARKS.—This article has been delayed too 
long—shall be happy to hear from the writer again. 








{> Half an ounce of alum in powder, will purify 
twelve gallons of corrupted water. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
GRAFTING---PLUMS-—-PEACHES. 


Two years since, I purchased of N. P. Morrison, 
of Somerville, (the “apple man” of the Farmer,) 
scions of the-Red Russet and Hubbardston Non- 
such. Mr. Morrison, who is a skilful and success- 
ful orchardist, directed me to graft all the stocks 
that were to be grafted in a tree the first year, to 
cut out all the old wood that remained the second, 
and prune off the sprouts the third year. His or- 
ders have been closely followed, and now, the third 
season, I find blossoms on trees with both 
varieties. The Red Russet has made a growth of 
wood fully equal to the Baldwin, which is a stand- 
ard of growth and ing. Mr. Morrison tells 
me this apple equals in long heaing the Roxbury 
Russet, and in size, quality and a — the 
Baldwin, which it much resembles. I obtained at 
the West,and have grafted since my return, several 
varieties which are new to me. The Twenty-three 
Ounce apple, which I have heard of only in Illinois, | 
the Twenty Ounce, which originated and is exten- 
sively grown in New York, the Mammoth, Hol- 
land Pippin and Beauty of Kent, all very large; 
the beautiful little Lady apple by way of contrast; 
the Northern Spy and Astrachan. The Twen- 
ty-three Ounce is a dark green, sweet apple, long 
keeping, and reaches its maturity or is eatable, the 
last of winter or first of spring. Specimens have 
been raised in Illinois selghian twenty-six ounces, 
The Twenty Ounce is a greenish-yellow and red 
subacid apple, in use from November to January. 
Iam told by those acquainted with it, that it is a 
great grower and bearer, and that specimens are 
often raised weighing twenty-four ounces. 

Decidedly the finest apples, as far as Bg teary 
was concerned, on the tables of the N. H. Agricul- 
tural Society at their fair at Manchester, in Septem- 
ber last, was the Mammoth, raised by Mr. Leverett, 
of Keene, who received the premium on apples. 
Aware that beauty among apples, as well as people, 
was only one of several requisites, I — to Mr. 
Leverett for information concerning the Mammoth, 
and was told that it was superior in quality, growth 
anil productiveness. That it is so in size its name 
iudicates. 

It is an object with me to secure a succession of 
fruit, which every farmer may do with little trouble 
or expense. With this object in view, I have graft- 
ed russetts that keep till the Red Astrachan ripens, 
about the last of July; the Blood pear, that 
ripens in August, sueceeded by the Bartlett in Sep- 
tember, and others before mentioned, and a succes- 
sion of plums, from the Peach in August to the Blue 
Egg that hangs till the frost comes. The Canada 
stock is generally preferred for grafting the plum, 
on account of its hardiness. It has been supposed 
the plum must be grafted very early. One of my 
neighbors grafted scions of the Yellow Egg into 
a small Canada tree in the latter part of May, when 
the tree had blossomed and was leaved out, and the 
second season had a quart of plums from the same. 
Encouraged by his example I have d at the 
same time, but my success remains to be determined. 
1 find the low or dwarf training general among the 
nursery men of New York. They say they intend 
to keep their trees so low that they will never be 
obliged to use a ladder when picking the fruit. 
Root grafting is preferred by them. When the 





seedling trees are two years old they are taken up, 


the tops cut off and thrown away, the roots cut in- 
to two or three pieces, and each piece grafted and 

lanted to form a new tree. ey cut scions in 
November, when in the dormant state, and keep 
them in the cellar in damp moss. In this vay Sony 
may be kept all the year round. Some of the fin- 
est of my young trees are victims of the borer, which 
is committing great depredations in this vicinity. 
Can the editor or his correspondents suggest a rem- 
edy? Disbarking is recommended by Cole and 
others. I have a lot of old rough bark-bound trees, 
and I should think disbarking a more effectual rem- 
edy than scraping and washing. It is an experi- 
ment that I have never seen tried. Ose ac- 
quainted with the subject give me their experience 
or observation, through the Farmer. 

I think the statement originated with Cole that 
most of our apple trees yielded the heaviest crops 
in even years—1850, ’52,’54, and the lightest in 
odd years—1851, ’53, ’55. This statement has 
been true in regard to New England, as far as 
Ihave known, especially, with our leading apples, 
such as Baldwin, Greening, &c., until 1855. So 
true that the grafts of a singie Baldwin tree in my 
neighborhood, which, unlike the rest of its kind 
produced a heavy crop in the odd year, were in 
great request, as it was supposed they would derive 
their habits from the parent tree, but last year this 
habit was reversed, our orchards were white with 
blossoms and loaded with fruit, while this season 
the blow is very small. - Can any one explain this 

enomenon? I am told by experienced orchard- 
ists that west of New England the greatest bearing 
has uniformly taken place in odd years, 

I believe Cole the best authority on the subjects 
on which he treats, as his views were derived not 
from theory alone, but were the result of thorough 
experience and practical information. I would 
therefore recommend his Fruit Book to the pomol- 
ogist as I believe it contains a greater amount of 
useful information on that subject than any other 
book of the same size, and would be worth more 
than its cost in one year to the os who 
owns but one —_ tree. G. J. Smrrn. 

Washington, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MONTHLY NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am pleased to hear of the 
eral success, and increasing patronage of the New 
England Farmer. One of the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of this publication, and one that adds 
much to its value and usefulness, is its monthly 
issue. By this arrangement, that part of the pa- 
per possessing the most permanent value, its agri- 
cultural department, is published in a monthly pe- 
riodical, in a form most suitable for binding and 
preserving. Were all this great amount of infor- 
mation, so valuable to the cultivators of the soil, 
comfined to the weekly issue of the Farmer, it 
would soon be lost for all uséful p es, even if 
the papers were preserved and blak as it would 
form an unwieldly volume, containing a large por- 
tion of comparatively useless reading, and being 
without an index, or at best, a very scanty one, 
where nothing could be found when wanted. This 
enduring form of the New England Farmer 
should, and undoubtedly does give to its corres- 
pondents, and more particularly to its editor, a 
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feeling of responsibility, when they consider their 
thoughts, as exhibited on the printed page, are to 
be read by future generations. I am also pleased 
to learn of the success attending this paper, and 
the prospect of its long continuance, from the in- 
creaséd value it acquires, the longer it is published. 
A continued series of a work, treating upon a sub- 
ject of so much general importance as agriculture, 
can not but be enhanced in value, as it increases 
the number of its volumes. And while it fully sus- 
tains the reputation of its former namesake, whose 
mantle has fallen upon it, I hope and trust it will 
receive the patronage it so richly deserves. 
, Yours with respect, 8. P. Fow.er. 
Danvers Port, Aug. 20, 1856. 


RemaRks.—The cheerful view of the Monthly 
Farmer, taken by our intelligent and respected cor- 
respondent, is encouraging to us. We should feel 
it to be a great loss of labor, both of body and 
mind, to make all the exertions we do, and incur 
such an expense as we are obliged to for a mere 
weekly paper. It is inconvenient in form, and is 
ephemeral in its nature. Few expect to preserve 
it, or have a place to keep so unwieldly a sheet. 
The majority of the agricultural articles we publish 
are written with care, and give actual facts and ex- 
periments, and are as valuable for one year as 
another. The Monthly Farmer is, perhaps, the 
most valuable as a book of reference. 





LABELS FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Much of the confusion of nomenclature of fruits 
arises from the little precaution generally used to 
reserve the names. If, when a tree comes into 
earing, the fruit is found to be particularly fine, 
persons at once desire to obtain grafts, and for want 
of a better name they attach that of the person from 
whom the grafts were obtained, although in most 
cases the fruit is well-known to pomologists by an- 
other name. Nurserymen also frequently perpe- 
trate errors in the same way. There are doubtless 
many fine seedlings with local names only; but in 
a large op of cases these local names are 
given to old and well known fruit. To guard 
against such errors and correct those already exist- 
ing, will be the work of Horticultural Societies and 
individuals who are well acquainted with the com- 
mon fruits of the country; but the greatest safe- 
guard against the repetition of them in future is 
the careful marking of every young tree set out. 
Though, in addition to putting the names on the 
trees, we advise the further precaution of plotting 
out the ground of the orchard on paper, ak mark- 
ing the locality of each tree with its name. This 
once carefully done, removes the possibility of er- 
rors. 


The labels which come from the nursery on trees 
are not designed to be permanent, and they should 


be replaced with permanent ones at the first leisure 
after planting. We particular that the wire by 
which the label is attached is not round the body 
of the young tree, otherwise it will, as the tree 
frowe be buried in it and materially injure the tree. 

he very best label we have ever used is a strip of 
thin sheet zinc, about four inches and three-fourths 
ef an inch wide at one end, cut so as to taper to a 


point at the other end; which after writing the 
name of the tree, the date when set out, and when 
obtained, can be bent round one of the small 
branches, with the writing outside, and as the 
branch grows it will expand without injuring it. 
The ink for writing on those labels is made thus: 
Take of verdigris and sal ammoniac each 2 drachrs, 
lampblack 1 drachm, water 4 ounces, to be well 
mixed in a mortar, adding the water gradually, 
It must be kept in a glass stopped vial. Write on 
the zinc with the ink, after shaking it well, in a 
uill pen; and after it is dry you may expose it to 
the weather or bury it in the ground for years, and 
it will be as legible as when first written.—Louis- 
ville Journal. 





NATURE THE WORK OF ONE MIND. 


(The unity of God’s works, as brought to light 
by modern science, was the theme of Prof. Agas- 
siz, in his address at the dedication of the State 
Geological Hall at Albany, a few weeks since. His 
remarks, which are very interesting, were as fol- 
lows :—] 


Ancient philosophers studied only morals. Then 
they took up speculations of astronomy and of 
physics. Only recently has philosophy turned its 
attention to the study of plants, of animals, and of 
the crust of the earth. These studies lead them 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Nature can only 
be the work of an intellectual Being—of Mind,— 
of an Individual God. 

Everywhere there is a diversity among organ- 
ized beings. Everywhere we find types among 
them that are identical. The two facts, taken to- 
gether, show that all organized beings have been 
ordered according toa plan. Thought is visible 
everywhere ; in geological distributions, in organic 
structure and gradation. Everywhere there is an 
intellectual connection running through the whole. 

Were we not intellectual beings, allied by the 
nature of our intellect to the Maker of these, we 
could not read them. That we can trace the plan, 
is proof of our mental affinity to the Being that 
planned it. 

For an illustration of this universally appearing 
plan, take the human arm. It has aa upper sock- 
et, next a large single bone, next two smaller 
bones, next the smaller bones of the wrist, next the 
diverging bones and joints of the hands and fin- 
gers. Now take any animal that walks, or creeps, 
or runs, that has limbs, and you will find the same 
bones in the same consecutive arrangement. Even 
the fish, unlike as it appears to a human being, has 
in its fins what might be a copy of the bones of the 
human arm. This chain of resemblances shows 
that one intellect controlled the whole, and ordered 
them alike. Why should they all be constructed 
—how could they all be constructed on the same 
ee one they were constructed by the same 

an 

The same resembling adaptation of means to 
ends we find throughout all created animals and 
plants. Their diversity is in special expressions, 
their unity in general design. 

A fish and a bird, unlike as they look, have the 
same general anatomical structure. There is the 
vertebral column, there are the bones diverging 
from it, there are the cevities above and below, in 





each, Nay, more. Thousands of fish and birds, 
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thousands of snakes, turtles and quadrupeds, and so 
on up to man himself, all are alike in these par- 
ticulars. 

Look at the lizard. There are a vast number 
of lizards distributed over the globe, differing from 
each other mainly in the number of their legs. 
One kind has none. Another has hind only. An- 
other both. One has a single toe, another has two, 
another three, another four, another five. When 
brought together in a museum, it is evident that 
they are variations of the same great family. But 
to find them you must go all over the world. For 
one kind you must go to Bengal, for another to 
Australia, for a third to the Phillipine Islands, for 
a fourth to South Africa, for a fifth to the Cape of 
Good Hope, for a sixth to South America, for a 
seventh to Europe, for an eighth to the United 
States. They are scattered about the earth, wide 
as the poles apart, and yet they form, when brought 
together, a system that we read at a glance! How 
else could they have been formed, unless by an 
Omniscient, Omnipotent, Provident Creator ? 

The development of animal life from infancy to 
maturity, shows the same working of a single in- 
tellect. This development during the lifetime of 
an individual corresponds closely to the gradations 
from lowest to highest, of the whole series to which 
the individual belongs. Thus in one series of ani- 
mals, we have the lowest the Worm, next above it 
the Crustacea, such as crabs and lobsters, with par- 
tially developed legs and head, and next above that 
the Insects with perfect head and six legs fully 
formed. Now, how does the insect develop P— 
Why, in its first stage, it it a worm or caterpillar. 
In the next it is a chrysalis closely resembling the 
Crustacea. In the third it is a perfect Insect. It 

oes through as many gations in its lifetime, as 
there are gradations below it in its existence. 
Here, then, is thought, but thought reaching the 
same result, through two different processes, in 
two different series. 

Just so, the animals of former ages were differ- 
ent from those of the present oné, and the whole 
series has been gradually developed on similar prin- 
ciples. Just so the Crustacea now existing, exact- 
ly resemble, in their different stages of growth, the 
different and successive fossil crustacea found in 
the geological beds. The crab when but a germ, 
is like a tri lobite, the oldest fossil found. As it 
goes on to maturity it passes through stages each 
of which resembles another and another fossil, 
found in succession, each more complete than the 
preceding. 

In the vegetable kingdom, the principle holds. 
Leaves form regular series. They are arranged 
according to a regular succession of numbers or 
fractions. Consider a blade of grass. Its leaves 
spring alternately on either side. Commencing at 
the bottom of the stalk and going up spirally, you 
find the second leaf on the opposite side from the 
first, and exactly over it, the fourth over the sec- 
ond, and soon. You go spirally half way round 
from one to the other. 

Now take marsh grass. Its blades are arranged 
round the stalk in the same way, but the distances 
are different. The second blade is one-third of the 
way around the stalk from the first. The next is 
two-thirds of the way around, and so on. 

Take now a rosebush stem. The second leaf is 
distant from the first, two-fifths of the way around 
the stalk. The others follow each two-fifths far- 





om around, until finally the sixth is just over the 
t. 


Take againa pine tree twig. The second blade 
is distant from The first tied hts of the way 
around, until finally the ninth blade is exactly over 
the first. 

Other plants have their leaves arranged each dis- 
tant from the other five-thirteenths of the way 
around the stalk. 

pee that we have a series of fractional distances, 
thus :— 


1-2 1-3 2-5 3-8 5-13 


These fractions, it will be seen, do not differ much 
from each other. There are none of them less 
than 1-3, and none of them more than 1-2. They 
form a regularly ascending series, in which any two 
added together will make the third. Such is the 
uniform and careful arrangement of the countless 
leaves of the elms above our heads, and of the pine 
forests of yonder plains ! 

Turn now from plants to planets. Measure the 
time in which each of them circles the sun. It is 
here :— 

Neptune 


ii 
“ 


Now examine these sums. The second it half 
the first ; the third is one-third of the second; the 
fourth is two-fifths of the third; the fifth is three- 
eighths of the fourth; the sixth is five-thirteenths 
of the fifth. So that we have again precisely the 
same fractions in the same order :— 


1-2 1-3 2-5 3-8 5-13 


Whence this strange similarity? How can it be 
accounted for except by the fact that the same 
Hand adjusted the blades of grass, which set in mo- 
tion the Orbs of the Universe ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLES. 


Mr. Brown:—In this part of Massachusetts, 
from all I can see and hear, I fear that this noble 
fruit is likely to be very scarce this season, although 
it is pet regarded as the “bearing year.” In 
his “Fruit Book,” Mr. Cole says, “We never knew 
a great crop in an odd year, nor a small crop in 
even years.” Eighteen hundred and fifty-six is an 
even year, yet we are likely to have less apples in 
this section than we have had in any past year, 
odd or even, for a long while; and I fear the re- 
mark will apply to New England euaely. On a 
recent trip to Vermont, I examined the trees on the 
way as carefully as the dust and smoke and speed 
of a railroad train would allow, and saw but few 
apples any where. The past winter was sup 
to be favorable to an abundant supply of fruit, and 
with the exception of apples and a. fruit has 
thus far been unusually plenty. e of your cor- 
respondents proposes to distinguish this as the 
blackberry year. In Vermont whole hill-sides were 
red with raspberries. 

What, then, ails the apples? Some people now 
assign unfavoreble weather at the time of blossom- 
ing as the cause of the failure. In Vermont it was 
said there were but few blossoms. Here, it was 
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remarked that the trees were uncommonly full. 
One of my neighbors said that I ought to have 
twenty barrels of apples from a young orchard, that 
showed as handsome a bloom as I ever saw. Of 
sound marketable apples, I shall not probably gath- 
er so much as a bushel, from the whole orc 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to say that I believe the 
curculio to be the cause of the failure of apples 
in this section, at least; and fear, that henceforth, 
it will be as difficult to raise apples, as it has been 
for many years -past to raise plums; aud conse- 
quently, that those who have given up their plums 
to this insect, must now give up their apples also, 
or devise some means for its destruction. I shall, 
however, be very happy to see cause to change or 
modify this opinion, which I have stated thus dog- 
matically, partly for the purpose of calling out an 
expression from those more experienced and more 
observing in these matters than myself, but mainly 
because I think I have seen enough of the opera- 
tions and of the rapid increase of this pest, within 
a few years past, to justify the statement here 
made. ; S. FLETCHER. 

Winchester, Sept., 1856, 





YOUNG MEN. 


Whatever may be yourchoice of future occupation 
—whatever calling or profession you may select, 
there is certainly none more honorable than that of 
a farmer. The patriarch of the fields, as he sits 
beside his cottage door when his daily toil is over, 
feels an inward calm never known in the halls of 
pride. His labor yields him unpurchasable health 
and repose. I have observed with more grief and 
pain than I can express, the visible tokens which 
appear in all directions of a growing disposition to 
avoid agricultural pursuits, and to rush into some 
of the overcrowded professions, because a corrupt 
and debasing fashion has thrown around them the 
tinsel of imaginary respectability. Hence the far- 
mer, instead of preparing his child to follow in the 

ath of usefulness himself has trod, educates him 

or a sloth; labor is considered vulgar, to work is 
ungenteel, the jack-plane is less respectable than 
the lawyer’s green bag; the handles of the plow 
less dignified than the yard-stick. Unfortunate in- 
fatuation! How melancholy is this delusion, which, 
unless it be checked by a wholesome reform in 
public opinion, will cover our country with wreck 
and ruin! This state of things is striking at the 
very foundation of our national greatness; it is up- 
on agriculture that we mainly depend for our con- 
tinued prosperity, and dark and evil will be the day 
when it falls into disrepute. What other pursuit 
offers so sure a guarantee of an honest indepen- 
dence, a comfortable support for a dependent fami- 
ly? Where else can we look but to the produc- 
tions of the soil for safety of investment, and for 
ample return? In commercial speculations all is 
chance and uncertainty, change and fluctuation, rise 
and fall. In the learned professions scarce one in 
ten makes enough to meet his incidental expenses ; 
how, then, are we to account for this fatal misdi- 
rection of public opinion ? 

The cultivators of the earth are the most valua- 
ble citizens. They are the most independent, the 
most virtuous, and they are tied to their country, 
and wedded to its liberty and interests by the most 
lasting bonds.—Jefferson. 





WORCESTER NORTH CATTLE SHOW. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Worces- 
ter North Agricultural Society took place at Fitch- 
burg, on Friday last. The weather was pleasant, 
and all things seemed favorable. The attendance, 
through the entire day, was very large. The wo- 
men and children made up at least one-half the 
number, and their faces indicated the enjoyment 
they found in the duties and attractions of the Far- 
mer’s Festival :—And this is one of the great mer- 
its of these gatherings,—that all who have labored _ 
in promoting the articles of growth or manufac- 
ture which are presented, may participate in the 
Exhibition, and share the honors it confers. 

The whole centre of the romantic and beautiful 
town presented the scenes of a gala day; and the 
charming natural scenery added grace and gran- 
deur to the whole. The narrow vale was -vocal 
with glad voices, and the gentle babblings of the 
lively stream, now dancing over the stones, or bend- 
ing the grass on its borders, as it went on its way 
to turn the thousand wheels of industry below. 
Up, almost overhead, sat the hills, serene in ma- 
jesty, looking upon the enchanting scene in the 
valley beneath, or, as the changing clouds partially 
obscured their summits, seemed approaching and 
lovingly kissing each other. 

The common was crowded with cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, carts and carriages of every descrip- 
tion, even down to the “Donkey Express,” with his 
load of baggage for the next train. Pedlers, good, 
honest pedlers, enlivened the scenes with their or- 
atory and songs—buns, beads and popping beer 
had a lively sale, and horse cakes and gingerbread, 
apple pies, tarts and tongue, allayed the cravings of 
the half-famished children, who had come a lonz 
way over the hills that morning. 

In a quiet green spot, just off the highway, and 
where they would not trample the infants or jostle 
this mothers, the horses were admirably arranged, 
and could be seen with comfort. 

Happy young ladies crowded the open windows 
and balconies, so intent on the attractions below, 
that they, perhaps! did not notice the young gen- 
tleman’s heads promiscuously mixed in with their 
own! But it was all right. . Stoics and old bach- 
elors, alone, would be untouched and look on such 
a group with indifference ! 

Our first critical examination of articles present- 
ed was in the large town hall, where the fruits and 
articles of domestic manufacture were exhibited. 
None of the fruits were in large quantity, but there 
were samples of great excellence of apples, pears, 
peaches, a few plums, and several varieties of 
grapes. Indeed, “in this poor year for fruit,” we 
were most agreeably surpised to find in the north- 
ern part of Worcester county an exhibition in Po- 
mona’s kingdom, which would reflect credit upon 
any Horticultural society. They were also ar- 
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ranged in good taste, and were properly attended. 





“turn over, sow and harrow eleven acres per hour, 


_ whe crowd of ladies was too great about the capes,/or one hundred and eleven acres in ten hours,” 
lla.“ Skirts, embroidery, and “dimity” genersily,| provided any person will furnish him with $5000! 
for us to ».°™pt anything like a thorough look at| Whether the “Calliope” is to be attached, we are 


~w enough, however, over the shoul- 
po ae tr, Tong, to satisfy us that there were 
many articles of rare merit among them. A piece 
of embroidery hanging at the end of the hall, was 
In a room underneath, 
were the vegetables, but there w 9S nothing remark- 
able among them, excepting a few fine pumpkins, 


of pre-eminent excellence. 


and some very large marrow squashes. 


Few implements of any kind, or carriage» OT har- 


nesses, were presented. 

The stock department was well sustained. There 
were fine specimens of milch cows, of various blood, 
and also of heifers, calves and steers. Among the 
working oxen, numbering some seventy or eighty 
pairs, there might be seen several that would be a 
credit to any county. Dr. Field, of Leominster, 
had a bull and cow of the pure Alderney blood ; 
the bull was the finest we have seen this autumn. 
The trial of the working oxen was witnessed by a 
large number of people, with much satisfaction. 
The plowing match had some fifteen contestants, 
and the work, we understood, was well done. 

The show of swine was good, but not large in 
number. There were a few sheep, mostly cossets, 
and a variety of poultry, and among the latter, a 
coop of very beautiful white turkeys. 

The butter and cheese all looked well, and so far 
as we tasted, the butter could not easily be ex- 
celled. 

Altogether, these bounties of the soil, and pro- 
ducts of skill, must have made a strong impression 
upon the mind of every attentive beholder, and 
serve to convince him that the earth will always 
yield a proper reward to him who cultivates it with 
industry and intelligence. 

“These are thy blessings, Industry ! rough power ! 
Whom labor still attends, and sweat, and pain ; 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft civility of life: 

Raiser of human kind !” 

We would suggest to our friends, as a crowning 
excellence to their festival, that they adopt some 
mode fo fill the house with people to hear the ad- 
dress, and keep all noise away from it, and so ar- 
range matters as to have two hours, at least, at the 
dinner table. Our thanks are due the officers of 
the Society, some old friends, and especially to 
Gen. Woon, for kind attentions during the day. 





Steam PLowina.—Since 1850, no less than 
thirty-five patents have been taken out, in England, 
for the application of steam to plowing. In a late 
number of the Prairie Farmer, we notice that Mr. 
John Percy offers to sell himself “a slave for life,” 
in case of his failure to equip a machine that shall 


not informed ; but certain it is, that the “good time 
coming” cannot be far distant, if Mr. Perey can 
perform all he promises to do with five thousand 
dollars, 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FARMER’S HARVEST HYMN. 


We thank Thee! Oh God of the seasons, 
Thy power is around us alway ; 

Thou givest us rest in the night time, 
Thou givest us labor by day. 

We scatter our seed in the spring time, 
Trusting strongly thy promise of old ; 

We gather our harvest in autumn, 

The bright corn-ears glistening like gold ; 
We go forth rejoicing in summer, 

The grass-field waves bright in the sun ; 
With our seythes sharpened brightly and keenly. 
We cut it exe noontime comes on. 

In autumn the feaves falling around us, 
Reveal the ripe fruit on the trees ; 

Our hives are filled up with fresh honey, 
By the labor of our busy bees. 

In winter, the poor and the needy 
Require a kind word or kind deed , 
Thus passes the life of the farmer,— 
What more can man wish for, or needs 
True, we labor, but labor’s a blessing, 

*T was no curse of our God when he said, 
“In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat it?’ 
We are willing to work for our bread, 
And we’re happiest thus to be fed. 


Mr. Brown—Dear Sir :—I promised you, some 
time since, conditionally, to give you an article oc- 
casionally for the Farmer. I have tried to do so, 
but with 6 or 8 hands to find in work through hay- 
time, and such a haytime as we have had this year, 
it has been impossible. Iam bound to have no 
idle help on my farm. One of my men was a true 
Yankee, and could turn his hand to almost any- 
thing. One was a shoemaker, and these two I had 
no difficulty to keep employed through the weeks, 
when we have had four eye out of six rainy; but 
with the others it was a more difficult matter, re- 
quiring a good deal of calculation and mental la- 
aoe and leaving me but little time for anything 
else. 

I therefore send you the above little song of 
mine. It expresses my idea of a farmer’s life, la- 
bors and enjoyment completely. I hope it will be 
responded to, should you think it worth a corner of 
your paper, by many of my brother farmers, 
Westford, Sept. 1, 1856. L. H. HitpReru. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The article on “Swallows,” 
signed “Sixteen,” is well written, but contains no 
new facts on the subject. We feel obliged to our 
young friend for his attention. The one on “Sho- 
ing Hens” will be seasonable in April, and will be 
preserved. Several other articles, of too great 
length, or where the subject has already been fully 
treated, and some for want of adaptation, are inad- 
ems £ 





missible. 
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PRESERVATION AND USE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL JOURNALS. 


As the volume of most periodicals closes with 


stock. If the editor of your paper is accomplished 
in his profession, take him as a chanted, and his 
teachings for your text-book, until you can find a 


better. Study your text-book, for it contains not 


their year, it is an appropriate time to make some only the news of your business, but its fundamental 
i cay ad of agriculture, 
i 


suggestions upon their use. ‘To begin with—Care-| principles. There is a 
fully preserve your agricultural papers, After) which needs to be fastened in the memory, and in- 
reading the papers as they come out, have a place| wardly digested. These principles are as essential 
for them where you can lay your hand on them at’ to your success, as the principles of Blackstone and 
any moment, when waiting for meals or for any-'kindred text books are to the lawyer. The law- 
thing else. A distinguished scholar is said to have| yer has also his reports and book of cases, with 
acquired a language in odd moments, when waiting | which it becomes him to be familiar. Your bound 


for breakfast. very farmer has at times leisure 
in his family, which may be well occupied in refer- 
ring to facts which have excited his interest in the 
first reading of the papers. Have a place, then, 
for them ; and be very careful how you lend them. 
If your experience is anything like the writer’s, it 
will be a losing business, both to yourself and to 
the borrower. Ten chances to one, the paper will 
not come home at all, or if it come, it will be minus 
one or more leaves, or plus a little soil which has 
ceased to be free. In that case, your volume is 
broken or injured for binding, and you are the 
loser. It is equally a bad operation for the bor- 
rower; for so inn as he lives by borrowing he will 
not take and pay for an agricultural paperfor him- 
self, and what he reads or learns of his business will 
be superficial. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing” in farming. Better pay for a second paper 
for your neighbor than to be without -your own. 
The merchant might as well lend his ledger, the 
scholar his text-books, or the Christian ‘his Bible. 

At the close of the volume bind up the numbers, 


and put them on the shelf among the books. If 


you are flush, and live near a book-bindery, get 
the man of sheep skin and muslin to give your vol- 
ume a handsome dress; but if mother wit is more 


lenty with you than the coin, and you have a 


ankee’s skill in the use of tools, do the binding 
yourself, A table, a bradawl, a darning needle, 
and a stout piece of twine, will furnish you for the 
work, Put your numbers in regular order upon 
the table or board, then, with your awl, make 
three holes, at suitable distances apart, and with 


the twine and needles make the numbers fast. If 
you wish a cover to the volume, put a coating of 
glue upon the back, and put over a stiff sheet of 


ne paper, and trim it off to the size of the 
book. Put the name of the work upon the back, 
and the No. of the volume, and your binding is 
finished. ‘ 
You have now preserved your volume. No 
number, containing just the information or experi- 
ment you want, will be lent to your neighbor, or 
stray away into the miscellaneous pile of newspa- 
ers, and be hustled off into the garret by the good 
Lonsouith who loves so dearly to have everything 
packed away in its place. The next thing, after 
preserving the papers, is to use them. If an ag- 
ricultural journal is worth reading at all, it is worth 
studying, unti] you thoroughly comprehend its 
teachings. If your paper is merely an appendage 
to an agricultural seed or tool store—a vehicle of 
puffing this man’s potatoes or that man’s plow—it 
would be better to change it for one that has no 
axe of its own to grind, but stands ready to do the 
needful by yours, There are practical scientific 
farmers, as well as seedsmen, in the editorial field, 


and there is a choice in papers, as well worthy of 


your attention as a choice of seeds or a choice of 


| Yolumes contain your reports and record of cases. 
Many of the experiments therein recorded would 
ibe an —— upon your present style of 
farming, if you would adopt them. They would 
'give you larger crops with less expense, and show 
‘a great difference in the annual income of the farm. 
If the writer has derived any benefit from agricul- 
tural papers, it has been gained by studying their 
principles and following their teachings. ir any 
one can grow corn, or any other farm crop, more 
economically than yourself, it is for your interest to 
learn the method and put it in practice. We say, 
then, preserve your papers and use them. They 
will beguile you of many a weary hour in stormy 
weather or in winter, and furnish you with material 
for reflection when your hands are busy.—T7'he 
Honestead. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
SORGHUM SACCHARATUM. 

Mr. Eprror :—Last spring I received from the 
Patent Office, through your hands, a paper of seed 
of the Chinese Sugar Cane, which I planted about 
the 20th of May, not believing it would amount to 
much, It came up well, and has grown well, hav- 
ing attained to the height of ten feet. Last week— 
the corn being just in bloom—I cut several stalks 
and crushed them and pressed out the juice, which 
I boiled down to molasses, a sample of which I send 
you, that you may both see and taste for yourself. 
The juice is very rich in saccharine matter, the quart 
of juice which I boiled making about half a pint 
of thick molasses. Idid not know how to make 
sugar, and so did not see what it would do; nor 
have I made any champagne of it, though it is 
said to make a fine article. The great difficulty is 
to express the juice from the stalk, and nothing 
that I know of will do it effectually but a sugar 
mill, and those we do not have in these parts. But 
if this article proves, on a further trial, to be what 
I think it is, sugar mills may be erected even in the 
good old Bay State, and we be no longer depen- 
dent on slave labor for our supply of sugar and 
molasses. I hope it po be so, for then we shall 
give slavery a check, and perhaps Virginia will find 
the demand for slaves to go South on the sugar 
plantations considerably diminished, so as to render 
the breeding of slaves unprofitable for that State. 
Then again there will be some satisfaction in know- 
ing that you are using sugar. and molasses from 
cane grown on free soil by free labor. If this article 
should succeed perfectly we cannot sufficiently es- 
timate the glorious results of its successful cultiva- 
tion. It is a fine article for stover, it is so rich in 
saccharine matter; cows, pigs and even horses will 
eat the stalks as well as the leaves with the greatest 
avidity. The tops may be used for brooms, just 
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as broom corn is used. It is said that the juice 
when set with alum, dyes a beautiful red, but in 
this experiment I have not been successful. ” 
seed when ripe is good for fattening hogs, fowls, 
&c. I believe it is to be a great article, second in 
importance to few things that the farmer can grow. 
It is very desirable that it should be more exten- 
sively raised another year, and careful experiments 
made with it so as to determine its comparative 
value as a field crop. If you desireI will send some 
stalks of the cane to your office. 
_JaMes H, Hype. 
Newton Centre, Sept. 22, 1856. 


REMARKS.—Our own experiments with the 
growth of the Chinese Sugar Cane correspond with 
those of our correspondent. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of a more important acquisition to our pro- 
ducts than that of some plant which will enable us 
to cultivate sugar orchards along side of our cran- 
berry meadows, and apple orchards. We trust 
that others will make such experiments with the 
cane as will justify a more extended trial another 
year. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 


“How much education for the farmer?” inquires 
a recent correspondent in the columns of the New 
England Farmer. Just as much as circumstances 
and opportunities will allow him to acquire ; just 
as much as if he intended to be a minister, a doc- 
tor, or a lawyer. The prevalent notion, however, 
is, that if a farmer have six sons, and intends that 
the eldest shall be a farmer, the second a school- 
master, the third a doctor, the fourth a lawyer, the 
fifth a minister, and the sixth a merchant—three 
of them, at least, those designed for the learned 
professions, must have a “liberal education,” while 
the two that are designed for mercantile life and 
teaching, must each have what is called a good 
English education; the other, it matters little 
whether he go to school much or not, for he is to 
be a farmer. The chief thing for him is, that he 
should be athletic, apt; and willing to work with 
his hands; ready and skilful in dirt digging, as 
taught by the traditions of his ancestors, and by 
the same, to hate and despise all “book farming,” 
as being speculative and theoretical hypotheses. 
It might be deemed pertinent here to start the in- 
uiry why this son should be taught to hate book 
arming, and the others be taught to love book 
ies book counselling, book diagnoses, and the 
ike? Are not law, medicine and theology as rife 
in speculative hypotheses as agriculture? Why 
not then be consistent, and either discard book 
knowledge in all cases, or else admit it in all, and 
so learn to discriminate between truth and error, 
between mere speculative theory and sound instruc- 
tion, between hypotheses and true knowledge, as to 
avoid imposition, deception, impostors and charla- 
tans, whether they appear as lecturers and teachers, 
or as authors of books, papers or periodicals P 
The position taken by the writer, is, that it is no 
matter what vocation or profession you design your 
son for, give him the best, and highest, and most 
liberal intellectual culture in your power, and then 
he is ready to study and pursue successfully any 


vocation or profession which interest or taste may 
lead him to choose and follow. ‘There is really no 
yocation in which men can engage that demands a 
more liberal culture than agriculture. In this 
pursuit, the brightest genius may find ample scere 
to display and exert itself. 

As the writer has often remarked, farming is the 
most complicated of all the arts. It is the art of 
arts. And alas, how little has been done to devel- 
op and confirm the rules of this art. Had the 
conductors of the farms over christendom been ed- 
ucated men, as well as practical, how different 
would have been the condition of the farmers: to- 
day, compared with what it really is. Why, every 
farm, so to speak, is a laboratory; for a laboratory, 
says Webster, is “a place where work is performed, 
or any thing is prepared for use.” The conductor 
of the farm work, whether he do the labor with his 
own hands, or employ others, is the master chemist 
of the field laboratory, and is “preparing something 
for use.” One of his experiments, if it prove suc- 
cessful, will prepare wheat for bread; another will 

repare corn, another oats, another barley, another 

uckwheat, another potatoes, and others, roots, 
bulbs, grass, hay, live stock, &c., &c. Now if it be 
admitted that it requires a liberal amount of cul- 
ture for a man to go into a chemical laboratory, (a 
mere toy-shop compared witha farm, in results 
and everything else,) and work experiments suc- 
cessfully—and none will deny it—then how much 
more important is it, that the conductor of a farm 
should be a man of liberal culture, a man that 
knows how to combine elements, so as to make 
wheat, corn, roots, grass, &c., upon which man and 
beast are to subsist. The chemist in the laborato- 
ry makes his labor successful, as his audiences will 
bear record. So should the director of a farm; and 
so does the farm director in his laboratory, when 
under the influence of experience, observation and 
knowledge ; a trio that should illuminate the path 
of every farmer, More anon, if you will allow, 
Messrs. Editors. L. W. 





To Make Inx.—Seeing in your column “To 
Correspondents” your answer to a communication 
from C. C., of Ohio, I send you the enclosed circu- 
lar, which I received from Detroit, in answer to a 
note “enclosing stamp.” IfC. C. wishes a good ink 
let him try this. 

1. Take three ounces of best galis, and 1-4 of an 
ounce of cloves, bruise to a coarse powder, and bcil 
over a slow fire in a pint of water for a few hours, 
stirring frequently ; then set aside im a covered ves- 
sel till cold ; then strain, and supply the place of the 
water lost by evaporation till it measures one pint. 

2. Now dissolve 1 ounce and 1 dram of best 
«ry in 1-2 pint of water and strain; then dis- 
solve 5 drams of gum arabic in 1-2 pint of water, 
and add to the copperas solution and “1-2 pint of 
good cider vinegar. Now mix 1 and-2, and add 1 
ounce of liquid blue. Use soft water. Let your 
ink be exposed to the air, and you will have a black 
ink.— Scientific American. 





SEALING-WAX FOR Frurr Cans.—A very good 
sealing-wax is made by melting and stirring: well 
together, one ounce of Venice turpenetine, four 
ounces of common resin, and six ounces of gum 
shellac. A beautiful red color may be given by ad- 





ding one quarter of an ounce or less of Vermilli 
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EARLY JOE AND MEXICO APPLES. 


Ear.y Jor. (Dotted Outline.) Small; 
flattish round; smooth, bright red on a pale 
yellow ground, covered with bloom; stalk 
short, Sim, in a broad, deep cavity; calyx 
small, closed, in a o— _— in ; = — 
melting, and very tender, of a very fine, hig 
pean flavor. One of the very best and 
most beautiful; but good only when eaten 
from the tree. During Sept. We find it 
to be only a moderate grower, and a great 
bearer. Origin, Bloomfield, N. Y. 
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Mexico. Medial; roundish; bright crim- 
son, clouded and striped with very dark red, 
a little yellow in the shade; few large light 
dots; stem rather long and stout, in a broad, 
rather shallow, russety cavity ; calyx rather 
large, in a narrow basin; flesh whitish, 
tinged with red; tender, rather juicy, of a 
fine high flavor. We find it a moderate 
grower ; perfectly hardy even in Maine. A 
good bearer, very handsome, excellent fruit. 
Bept, Origin, Canterbury, Ct. 
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W. Burnham, of Rindge, N.H., chloroform was 
HOW TO SECURE PEACE AT HOME. given with complete success, The horse laid down 


It is just as possible to keep a calm house as a/quietly in a sound sleep, and did not wake till fif- 
clean house, a cheerful house, an orderly house, as|teen minutes after the operation was over, having 


a furnished house, if the heads set themselves to do 
so. Where is the difficulty of consulting each oth- 
er’s weakness, as well as each other’s wants ; each 
other’s tempers, as well as each other’s health; 
each other’s comfort, as well as each other’s char- 
acter? O! it is by leaving the peace at home to 
chance, instead of pursuing it by system, that so 
many homes are unhappy. It deserves notice, also, 
that almost any one can be courteous, and forbear- 
ing, and patient in a neighbor’s house. If anything 

oes wrong, or be out of time, or disagreeable there, 
it is made the best of, not the worst; even efforts 
are made to excuse it, and to show that it is not 
felt; or, if felt, itis attributed to accident, not de- 
sign; and this is not only easy, but natural, in the 
house of a friend. I will not, therefore, believe 
that what is so natural in the house of another is 
impossible at home; but maintain, without fear, 
that all the courtesies of social life may be upheld 
in domestic societies. A husband as willing to be 
pleased at home and as anxious to please as in his 
neighbor’s house, and a wife as intent on making 
things comfortable every day to her family as on 
set days to her guests, could not fail to make their 
own home happy. Let us not evade the point of 
these remarks by recurring to the maxim about al- 
lowances for temper. It is worse than folly to re- 
fer to our temper, unless we could prove that we 
ever gained anything good by giving way to it. 
Fits of ill humor unis us quite as much, if not 
more, than those they are vented upon ; and it ac- 
tually requires more effort, and inflicts more pain 
to give them up, than would be required to avoid 
them.— Phillip. 





THE UsE OF CHLOROFORM UPON ANIMALs.—It 
being necessary, a few days ago, to perform an op- 
eration upon a favorite horse belonging to Rev. A. 


apparently suffered not a particle of pain. 
fact is made public for the benefit of those “ right- 
eous men” who are merciful to their beasts. 








TO AUTUMN. 
BY KEATS. 

Season of mist and mellow mirthfulness, 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit and vines that round the thatcheaves run: 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the ground, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


. Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 


Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting caseless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or in a half-reaped furrow, sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider press with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozing hours by hours. 


Where are the sons of Spring? Aye, where are they? 
Think not of them—thou has thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the rivers shallow, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from the garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 





This 
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For the New England Farmer. 
DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOWS. 


There is an old-fashioned barn upon the farm 
where I reside, which is the favorite resort of nu- 
merous swallows. As special provision has been 
made for their entrance into the barn, and as they 
are never disturbed in their domestic felicities, from 
seventy-five to a hundred young swallows are 
hatched and reared every year, beneath its friendly 
roof. 

Towards the middle of August these swallows, 
old and young, began to hold conventions, (musi- 
cal, not political,) in various localities about the 
premises. Sometimes they would gather upon the 
top of the barn, or house, or some of the out-build- 
ings; sometimes upon the dead limb of a tree, or 
upon a fence, or the tops of the beautiful Indian 
corn. But wherever their place of meeting chanced 
to be, the air around was filled with their lively 
music. 

On Sunday evening, August 24, just before dark, 
they held a d “mass meeting,” upon the top 
of the old barn, and since then, they have not been 
seen. They probably commenced their journey 
southward, early on Monday morning, August 25. 
‘Two pairs, with seven or eight young ones,—which, 
doubtless, had not, at the time, sufficient strength 
of wing for a “trip to the tropics,”—remained un- 
til September 3d, when they also departed for 
“the sunny South.” So the swallows have agai 
left us; and with them nearly all the - feathered 
songsters which have cheered our hearts with their 
sweet music, during the long, bright, summer days. 

Another surhmer, with its lovely flowers, its fresh 


green leaves, its myriads of gay insects, its oe 


mornings and balmy evenin also departed. 
The awe of auto can vaste be heard, and 
its scenes meet our gaze; the chirping of the crick- 
et, the sound of the near or distant flail, the sigh- 
ing of the wind through the fading, withering 
leaves, the ripening corn and fruit, the red, yellow, 
and purple tints upon the maples in the lonely 
retin Sad Autumn will soon glide away into the 
“unrelenting past,” leaving stern winter, with its 
howling winds and drifting snows, in the undisput- 
ed possession of the once beautiful fields and 


oves. 

Although we know that with another summer 
they will all return, yet we cannot suppress a feel- 
ing of sadness as we witness these successive de- 

rtures of the fair and beautiful things of earth. 

ut we need not feel sad, for if our hearts are true 
and brave, we shall find that every season has its 
charms; and we know that when the time comes 
for our departure, if obedient children of the Most 
High, we too, like the birds, shall pass to a more 
genial clime, but not like them, to return. 


SWALLOWS BUILDING THEIR NESTS IN TREES. 


During the present summer, a pair of swallows, 
with white breasts and black, shiny backs, built 
their nest in the dead limb of a tree which stands 
near my house. They took possession of a hole 
which was once occupied by the “chick-a-dees,” 
They came somewhat later than the barn swallows, 
and departed much sooner. Their wing and tail 
feathers were rather shorter than those of the barn 
swallow, which made them appear smaller when 
flying. So far as I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing, I could see no difference teties e male and 


female, either in size or color. Their notes were 
few and plaintive. 

As Ihave no work on orni at hand just 
now, I should be obliged to Mr. Fowler, or Mr. 
Wetherell, or any one who knows, if they would sa 
(if, from my description they are able thus to do 
what class of swallows these birds belong to, 
whether they usually build their nests in trees. 

Groton, Sept. 6, 1856. 8. L. WHITE. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TOO MANY SHADE TREES. 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

In some old school-book there is a story of one 
of the early settlers, whose wife and several small 
children were attacked by Indians, in their field a 
short distance from his log house. Hearing their 
cry, he mounted his horse, and rode to protect 
them, but, seeing the overwhelming number of the 
savages, he at first gave up the idea of a contest, in 
despair, and determined to snatch up the one of his 
family most dear to him, and escape to his well-for- 
tified cabin. 

He rode up to his little flock, who crowded 
around him for protection. And now, which should 


again |he select, and leave the rest to the merciless sav- 


ages? He glanced at their pleading, upturned 
faces, and he could not choose. He resolved to 
die with them all together, and turning upon the 
cowardly foe, he attacked them with such fury, 
riding back and forth across their path, and threat- 
ening first one and then another, with his deadly 
rifle, that they were kept at bay, till his family all 
reached their home in safety. 

We have looked forward from youth to a home 
of our own. We have planned and re-planned our 
house, and in our minds, again and again laid out 
our walks, and groves, and gardens, Presently, 
our wishes are realized, and we have, through much 
tribulation, it may be, much embarrassment. of 
means, and the vexations and disappointments in- 
cident to all that is human, actually builded our 
house, and laid out our grounds, and to end at once 
and forever, the reign of barrenness which was 
over our land, when we bought it, we have planted 
small trees, and shrubs and hedges, and with the 
help of imagination to aid their growth, we see at 
length, our ideal become the actual. We knew at 
the outset, that sunlight is essential to health, that 
the distant, beautiful view of mountain, or river, or 
meadow, or waterfall, is worth more than gilded 
pictures of them that hang upon the parlor wall.— 
We knew that the grace and true grandeur of the 
noble forest tree, result from its breadth and ful- 
ness of outline, which it can attain only as man at- 
tains his true nobility, with freedom and space to 
develop the natural capacity for greatness. We ad- 
mired the beautiful smooth lawn about our dwell- 





ing, and every spring, the grass seemed greener 
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than ever before ; and we were thankful that this, 
at least, was born like Pallas, in fullest beauty, and 
asked no waiting for to exhibit perfection. 

All things prospered under our hands. The 
trees grew while we were sleeping. Year after 
year, they awakened in the spring time, and 
stretched out their hands towards each other, near- 
er and nearer. Shooting upwards, they have spread 
acurtain across the sunlight, and while watching 
the little birds in their nests on the branches, we 
have almost forgotten the life-giving sunshine, and 
the glowing pictures which lie behind them. 

The lawn, at length, is crowded with shrubs and 
vines. The trees are striving upward for light, 
with long and naked stems. The hemlock and 
the larch have but dry sticks in place of their grace- 
ful lower branches. The pine is thinking of utili- 
ty, and trying to become a mast. The hedge is 
dying of sheer mortification, that every other tree 
should tower above it, and the beautiful green 
grass, our first and early love, no longer cherished 
with the dew and sunlight shed upon it, has well 
righ perished. 

What shall wedo? We are sure we cannot 
save all, but like our pioneer in the story, we can- 
not decide which shall perish, and usually, we re- 
main undecided, and a worse than pristine wilder- 
ness shrouds our dwelling. In the older villages 
of New England, we as often see the want of thin- 
ning out as the want of planting; and the task of 
destroying is far more difficult and more delicate 
than that of creating. We see that our grounds 
are crowded, and yearly becoming more tangled, 
and disorderly. We cannot help suspecting that 
comfort and health, even, are affected by the damp- 
ness of too much shade ; but where shall we apply 
the destroying axe? 

This tree was the gift of a friend who is far away; 
another was brought from the woods with the help 
of a brother, and together we placed it where it is 
growing. That vine reminds us of one whose 
memory is sacred, for it was her favorite flower ; 
and this shrub came from the old homestead, and 
so has a peculiar value. Then there are the noble 
elms and maples, too noble to be ruthlessly slain ; 
and so, though we appreciate the necessity of the 
sacrifice, our hands almost refuse the office of the 
high priest. 

Great reverence is due to the objects of any man’s 
affection, be they human, or no more than inani- 
mate. Love makes all things sacred. The very 
idols of the pagan should not be profaned, or treat- 
ed with disrespect, even, could we not offer him a 
more worthy object of adoration. Often as we 
travel through the older portions of the Northern 
States, we see some old farm-house and its sur- 
roundings, an object almost of disgust, from its neg- 
lected and dilapidated condition. The house is 
unpainted and black; the glass is small, and the 





old chimney in the middle of the dwelling is almost 
falling down. Old sheds, and a well-house, and 
the other outbuildings, are in ruins, Little irregu- 
lar enclosures divide the farm, especially near the 
buildings, into ill shaped yards, and the old stone 
walls are crooked and covered with moss. 

In that old house, you may be sure there lives an 
old man, and those things so forbidding to us, are 
his idols. He, in the days of his strength, built the 
house, and according to the light he had, arranged 
his home. Here were his barns for his cattle, his 
places for his swine and poultry, his calves and his 
colts, and while his wife was spared, and his boys 
were at home, all was kept in order. But the 
lights of his house, one by one, have gone out, 
and alone he bides his time. His memory is his 
vision. He sees by the “light of other days,” and 
will hear of no change, no innovation upon the 
home of his youth and manhood. Let his monu- 
ments of buried hopes and vanished pleasures be 
sacred. 

Soon we may pass that way again, and thought- 
lessly we exclaim, what an improvement has been 
made. The old house has been re-created. New 
doors and larger windows, porticos and verandahs, 
with paint or stucco, have transformed the old man- 
sion toa modern villa. The old walls are torn 
down, the little yards have vanished with the little 
decayed sheds which they surrounded, and modern 
taste has profited by the work of near a century, 
and brought the fine old oaks and elms into cen- 
tres of beautiful lawns. The old man has‘died, and 
his home has been sold, and now, while we bless 
the new beauty that comes over his old home, let 
us drop a tear over his idols that are thus pitiless- 
ly broken. The new is not so sacred as the old. 

Still, the work of thinning out must sometimes 
be done. Often, we live on from year to year, and 
the vegetation around us changes imperceptibly-to 
us, and we vainly imagine that the grace and beau- 
ty which we sought so carefully, and for which we 
grouped our trees, and arranged our walks, has 
been attained, when, to a stranger’s eye, our dwell- 
ing is surrounded by a thicket as uninviting as an 
alder swamp. 

The man who can live and not grow old,—and 
there are some such—who can continue to cultivate 
his taste, can sympathize with the young, and not 
forget the aged, who can appreciate new beau- 
ty, and still revere the old, may satisfy the de- 
mands of public taste, while he preserves about his 
home all that with him constitutes its identity.— 
A rural home; even of: ten year’s growth, requires 
often as much cutting away as transplanting. 
Great improvement may at once be made in this 
way by a judicious hand, without desecration. 

We have labored hard to induce men to plant 
trees, and have no regrets for such teachings, The 
bare suggestion that there is an extreme opposite 
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to that. of “the bare and the bald,” will, in many 
cases, be sufficient to correct the evil of too much 
shade about our dwellings. 





HORTICULTURAL SONG. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 

The Winter chill has pleasure still, 
And Spring is fair to see ; 

In Summer’s heat the groves are sweet, 
But Autumn bold for me ! 

With vine-leaves on his honest brow, 
And harvest in his arms, 

He comes, with all of Winter’s cheer, 
And all of summer’s charms! 


The Flowers and Fruit that deck our board, 
To Woman tribute owe ; 

From her the Rose steals all its bloom, 
From her, the Peach its glow ; 

The Lily, in her purity, 
May see its own eclipse ; 

And where did Cherries take their red, 
If not from woman’s lips ? 


The purple bloom upon the Grape, 
The Violet’s modest hue— 
Who does not see they’re borrowed, both, 
From certain eyes of blue ? 
And if the Orange Flower is sweet, 
And the Hyacinth is fair, 
Will any one their lovely tints, 
With those we sing compare ? 


And there be men of high renown, 
Who’re welcome here to-day, 
In Church and State who’ve garlands won, 
That will not fade away ; 
And tillers of the soil have come 
To grace our festival ; 
And Horticulture’s peaceful chiefs— 
And they are welcome all! 


Then while we show our garden’s wealth, 
And boast our Plums and Pears, 
And While we welcome to our hall 
Our Governors and Mayors, 
Let’s not forget, of all the charms 
That grace our board, the crown— 
But eat a lusty pippin each, 
To Mother Eve’s renown! 





For the New England Farmer 


SEEDS--TIME TO ATTEND TO. 


Mr. Eprror :—Now is the time to attend to this 
business in good earnest ; do not let the proper time 
pass away. I take it for granted, that you were 
thoughtful in this respect in the spring—and prop- 
erly attended: to such roots, &c., as were necessary 
to give you seed for another season. This going to 
the stores and seed shops every spring for seeds, 
and often getting an inferior kind, frequently a 
worthless article, and paying from two to five hun- 
dred per cent. above the cost of production, besides 
the risk of disappointment, is rather a too expen- 
sive business, 

By selecting seeds from your own vegetables, you 
know what you get and what may be expected from 
them. With me, I derive four-fold more pleasure in 

lanting my own seeds than those I buy, and I 

ve no doubt you will find it so.. Who does not feel a 
double pleasure in a tree of his own planting, than 
in that plmee by. stranger hands? In the one case 
it is a child of our own, and in the other a‘child by 


adoption; true in the latter we may love it, take 
care of it, and all that, interest dictates this— 
ut after all, the real genuine, affection is wanting. 
It isa well-known and settled fact that some. 
of the same species ripen sooner than others, and 
herein is involved a very important principle in 
their selection. Particularly is this the case in those 
crops which it is important should ripen before 
our early frosts come. Now by going through 
your field of corn you will observe that very many 
of the ears are some days in advance of others, per- 
haps a week. My advice is—mark. those ears for 
seed, and generally these ears will be among the 
fairest in the field. I do not pretend to say, that 
by planting those seeds, another year they will come 
to maturity a week earlier, but that if you will fol- 
low this course for a series of years, you will get a 
variety of the same species of corn that will ripen a 
week or more earlier than it does now, and what 
an important acquisition this would be. The same 
thing holds true in regard to other crops, so that 
by a judicious selection of the seed you may have 
an early and late kind of the same species. Is not 
this principle in accordance with the operations of 
Nature? It has been said that a farmer should 
never buy what he can possibly produce on his own 
farm, and this is sound doctrine. The most fore- 
handed and prosperous farmers I know of, are 
those who act upon the above principle ; they have 
“everything” to sell, and buy but little. They are 
the men who plant their own trees, raise their own 
seeds, as well as pigs, and take the New England 
Farmer and ee it. NORFOLK, 
September, 1856. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW 


Came off on the 16th. The day was fine, the ar- 
rangements were well made, and well carried out. 
We didn’t see the plowing match, which was said 
to be well contested. There were many fine spec- 
imens of blood and grade stock, showing that much 
attention is being paid to the introduction of fine 
stock in this part of the county, The swine were 
of the finest description, and there were a number 
of promising colts. But the greatest attraction 
was in the hall, where a grand display of vegeta- 
bles and fruit was presented. The peaches and 
pears especially were in great variety and perfce- 
tion. An interesting address was given by Rev. 
Mr. Foster, of Lowell; a good dinner was served 
up in a tent, at which the President, Mr. SPENCER, 
presided with his accustomed urbanity and ease. 
Good speeches and sentiments in abundance _fol- 
lowed the dinner. Among the speakers were Mr. 
Sheriff Keyes, Rev. Mr. Foster, Hon. T. Went- 
worth, His Honor Ex-Lieut. Gov. Huntington, Dea. 
Otis Adams, of Chelmsford; and others. The whole 
affair was a very pleasant one, and highly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 








A Prerry Process.—Among the machines late- 
ly on exhibition at the agric i i 


exposition in 
aris, was one for hulling wheat. It is said that 





by the methods now in use, the bran, when it is 
separated from the wheat, carries away with it at 
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least twenty per cent. of nutritive matter. The 
new process reduces this amount to four per cent. 
The Pulled grains of wheat, seen through a micro- 
scope, present a perfectly smooth and polished *. 
pearance, something like that of potatoes when the 
skin has been removed by washing. The bran it- 
self is but a pellicle, of which excellent ris now 
made, The inventor of the machine, M. Besnire 
de la Pontonaire, affirms that if this process had 
been applied to the grain consumed in France the 
past year, the crops, instead of presenting a deficit 
of seven million hectolitres, would have shown a 
surplus of three million hectolitres. (The hectolitre 
isa fraction over two and one-halfbushels.) The cost 
of hulling a hectolitre of wheat by the new process 
is about four cents. ; 





For the New England Farmer. 


EFFECTS OF PUMPKIN SEEDS ON 
COWS. 


Mr. Eprtor :—I noticed a statement in a late 
number of the Farmer, to the effect that pumpkin 
seeds dried up a cow’s milk. This was something 
new to me, and contrary to the idea that I had al- 
ways entertained, to wit, that pumpkins were valu- 
able to feed to milch cows, therefore I resolved to 
ascertain the real value of that statement before 
taking any stock therein. Being unsuccessful in 
raising a crop of pumpkins myself, the past season, 
I procured a few loads of one of my neighbors, who 
had a surplus, and commenced feeding them out 
to my cow, at the rate of half a bushel per day; 
she was then giving about eight quarts of milk per 
day, but instead of this increasing the quantity, 
they diminished it. [ increased the feed to a bush- 
el per day ; still there was a decrease in the quan- 
of milk until the pumpkius froze up, when she 
did not give but four quarts per day. The cow 
did not fatten, and the reason for the decrease in 
the quantity of milk, I could in no way account for. 
When I stopped feeding the on ins, I gave a 
pail-full of slops from the house, with two quarts of 
oat meal per day, and in a short time, she was giv- 
ing her former quantity; still I did not think of 
the pumpkins doing the mischief. When I read 
the statement in your paper, I had commenced 
feeding boiled to the cow, in addition to the slo 
and meal, with the same effect on the milk as in 
the fall. I then took out all the seeds before boil- 
ing, when, lo, the change! Instead of five quarts 
of milk per day, I got nearly nine in a short time. 
I again kept in the seeds, with precisely the same 
result as before. 

Now this experiment establishes a fact, which, 
(to me at least,) is of importance. Probably there 
are some who knew the same thing, years ago; 
and, perhars, there are others, some that, like my- 
self, were not posted, to whom this will be of conse- 

nence. I also noticed while I left out the seeds, 
that the cow made no extra quantity of urine, 
which all cattle invariably do, when fed on pump- 
kins, seeds and all. If a see fit to give this an 
insertion, it may be of benefit to some who have 
had no more experience than myself. 

ours, &c., J. B, FREEMAN. 
Lebanon, N. H., 1856. 





_ > The total export of treasure from San Fran- 
cisco, for the last seven months, was thirty million. 





LEOMINSTER CATTLE SHOW. 


On the 23d inst. the Farmer’s Club of the good 
old town of Leominster had its annual exhibition. 
The day was lowery,and in the afternoon there was 
a good deal of rain, but the public spirit of the 
people surmounted all the discouragement arising 
from the state of the weather. They were deter- 
mined to have a good time, and they did. They 
were punctual in carrying out all their arrange- 
ments, and there was a general turn out of all ages 
and sexes. The show of stock and swine was good, 
and highly creditable to the town. There were 
some fine pigs, a cross between the Suffolks and 
Mackays, that promises well. 

The show in the Hall was surpassingly fine, and 
commanded the unqualified admiration of all who 
witnessed it. Magnificent apples, pears, peaches 
and grapes were piled upon four long tables in al- 
most unlimited variety, and in quality equal to any 
thing to be found in any part of the State. The 
show of fruit raised in this town alone, would have 
done credit to any county exhibition in New Eng- 
land. Indeed, we have been present at more than 
one State show where the exhibition would not 
compare with this, either in quality or quantity. 
There were Crawford peaches, weighing 10 ounces. 
Isabellas, Dianas, Sweet-water, Black Hamburgs 
and fine native grapes were here in abundance. Mr. 
Hall’s Black Hamburgs were magnificent. Among 
the largest contributors were C. C. Field, the Pres- 
ident, Isaac Smith, Mrs, E. Robbins, W. Gates, I. 
Whitcomb, L. Heustis, L. Burrage, N. Harlow, L 
C. Adams, L. Buss, G. P. Gibson, C. Boyden, D. 
Maynard, Jona. Colburn, George Smith, Oliver Hall 
and E, Buss. There were others, perhaps, equally 
deserving, whose names we did not get. The ex- 
hibition of combs, pianos, needle-work, shell-work, 
hair-work, and other works of art and taste, was 
of ahigh order. The show of butter, cheese and 
bread spoke volumes for the housewifery of the Le- 
ominster ladies. There were in close contiguity 
with the bread, some splendid samples of honey, re- 
minding us of the days of onr boyhood when we 
used, once a year, upon the taking up of the honey, 
to have a feast upon brown bread and honey. There 
were some samples of coffee wheat, a variety of 
much promise, and specimens of white rye—and 
one of flour from white rye—equal in whiteness to 
wheat flour. This new variety of rye we would 
commend to the notice of New England farmers, 
generally. 

A large quantity of vegetables in one corner of 
the hall attracted much attention. 

At 12 o’clock an address was given by Dr. Rey- 
NOLDS, of Concord. The address was of a highly 
practical character, and was listened to with close 
attention. At the close of the address a proces- 
sion was formed and proceeded to the hotel and 
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sat down to an excellent dinner. The tables were 
well filled, and after the wants of the body were 
satisfied, “the feast of reason” commenced, and an 
hour was spent in a very pleasant manner. We think 
there is no other town in the county of Worcester, 
with the exception of the city of Worcester, that 
can get up so fine an exhibition of fruits. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
BRINE AND ONION SEED. 

Having just been into my en, I found my 
onions were bottoming finely. For some ten 
years past, insects have almost entirely prevented 
raising onions, so much so, that but few in this sec- 
tion have tried it at all. I was speaking, last spring, 
with one of my neighbors, about raising onions. 
He said there would be no trouble about the in- 
ae : hs Bw the seed : salt water, but ” 

orgotten the quantity, so I guessed at it. 

made Foun two thirds fall of brine, as strong 
as could be made by Pouring hot water to 
salt, which I let cool, and then put a paper of seed 
in it, which remained until the next morning. On 
examining it in the my a small white maggot 
was plainly to be seen in the brine; the brine was 
poured off, and ashes added to the seed, so I could 
sow it. The seed came up as well as any I ever 
saw, and have grown undisturbed by insects. 

West Windsor, Vt., 1856. eee 


HOW SHALL I PROTECT GRAPE VINES? 


I have a grape vine which has grown from the 
root ten feet since the first of July last; it is now 
very green, and like a sprout in June, and it has 
occurred to me that if left unprotected, the winter 
might be too severe for it. I am desirous of pre- 
serving it, and wish to know the best plan for doing 
so. If you will inform me of the best one to adopt, 
I shall be greatly obliged. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Boston, Sept., 1856. 


REMARKS.—Lay it upon the ground and throw 
leaves, coarse weeds, hay or brush of any kind over 
it. It ought not to be compactly covered. 


ON HARVESTING CORN. 


I have been trying the different methods for a 
number of  ppaen to satisfy myself which is hest.— 
I have tried breaking the corn off, and cutting up 
the butts, (for the slovenly practice of leaving the 
butts in the field, I cannot put up with,) and cut- 
ting the butts and corn together; and I have tried 
cutting all together, and shocking it in the field, 
which I think is decidedly the best way. 1. H. 

Gloucester, Sept., 1856. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

Mr. Eprror :—I notice in your account of the 
Vermont State Fair, a statement that $20,000 was 
offered for the famous Ethan Allen horse, and re- 
fused. Permit me to state the facts: $20 000 was 
offered for the horse, by Mr. Austin, of Orwell, 
one of the owners of the horse; but there was no 
one, not interested, ready to purchase at quite so 
ollige price. B blishing the above, you will 
ige one, and I think, many who are much op- 


posed to the bling, horse-racing to 
which our poll psong, Par and who think it 
much better to improve the morals of man, than 
the speed of the horse. Z. WHITE. 


Middlebury, Vt., 1856. 


PRICES CURRENT. 

Mr. Epitor :—The Monthly Farmer comes to 
hand in good form, and I am much pleased with 
its contents. But there is one thing missing, that 
is the market price of all the field and garden pre- 


ducts that it teaches us to raise. As it isin the 
weekly, would it not be a good plan to insert a list 
in the monthly? Then we can pe se the value 
of these things. Some of your subscribers raise 
more than they want for themselves. 

Williamstown, 1856. A SUBSCRIBER. 

REMARKS.—We are occasionally asked why we 
publish no prices current in the Monthly Farmer. 
The reason is that the matter for the Monthly is 
in the printer’s hands some weeks before it is 
issued, and the delays occasioned by printing, fold- 
ing, &c., are so great that subscribers do not re- 
ceive their papers until a fortnight after the copy is 
prepared. Of course we could give nothing like 
an accurate statement of prices, and any other is 
useless. 


FINE PEACHES. 

Dear Sir :—Something was said in a former 
letter about my furnishing you with a practical ar- 
ticle. I send you one now, the product of my 
hands, if not my head. Please accept it from 

ruly yours, 8. H. HipRerTu. 

Westford, Sept., 1856. 

REMARKS.—This year, friend Hildreth, such a 
practical illustration of “bestowing your goods,” 
comes home to men’s “bosoms,” at any rate. The 
box was received in good order, and its “contents 
noticed” with unusual satisfaction. 

ELDER BERRY WINE. 


I would inquire through you, or your excellent 
paper, of the best method of making elder berry 
me 


wi SUBSCRIBER. 
Dover, N. H., Sept., 1856. 


REMARKS.—To one quart of elderberry juice, add 
two quarts of water and three pounds of sugar—the 
better the sugar, the better will be the wine. As 
soon as it is done fermenting, strain it, and put it 
in vessels that are perfectly clean. It will improve 
by age. 


BUGS IN G PEAR TREES—BOREKS. 


What can be done to.seed peas to prevent the 

bugs from eating holes in them ? 
ill it do to trim a young pear tree at this sea- 

son of the year, and how much take off? 

How can borers be prevented from pans & 
trees, and how killed afer they arein? Is 
any wash that will destroy the egg before it is 
hatched ? if so, what is it, when and how applied ? 
How proceed with the wound after they are out ? 








Orange, August, 1856, A SUBSCRIBER. 
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A HEREFORD HEIFER. 


There is a considerable portion of the business of 
the farmer as much unlike the mere cultivation of 
the soil, as that of the mechanic, or any of the pro- 
fessions. He ought to understand keeping accounts, 
and purchasing and selling, for of the last two he 
has a good deal todo. His business is partly mer- 
cantile. The farmers, in any of our country towns, 
buy and sell to many times the amount of the 
stbre-keepers each year, and it becomes them as 
much to understand, thoroughly, the articles in 
which they deal, as for the store-keeper to be well 
acquainted with the cloths and silks, and sugars and 
other goods which he purchases. 

It is with this view that we sometimes give illus- 
trations of animals or implements, that have not 
been thoroughly tested, and are not well known 
und established. 

Every farmer should know something of all the 
breeds of cattle that have been introduced into this 
country, so much, at least, as to be able to detect 
a leading blood in any animal that is placed before 
him. Then, when he learns the growing, fattening 
and other productive qualities of each, he is in pos- 





session of enough of that mercantile knowledge of 


which we have spoken, to enable him to trade ad- 
vantageously in any of them. 

The Heifer, pictured above, is the property of 
CHaRLEs B, CLARK, Esq., of Concord, Mass., and 
took the second prize at the U. 8. Cattle Show at 
Boston last autumn. Below we give the opinions 
of some distinguished breeders. 


The Hereford oxen are considerably larger than 
the North Devons. They are usually of a darker 
red; some of them are brown, and even yellow, 
and a few are brindled; but they are principally 
distinguished by their white faces, throats, and bel- 
lies. Ina few, the white extends to the shoulders. 
The old Herefords were brown or red-brown, with 
not a spot of white about them. It is only within 
the last fifty or sixty years that it has been the fash- 
ion to breed for white faces. Whatever may be 
thought of the change of color, the present breed 
is certainly far superior to the old one. The hide 
is considerably thicker than that of the Devon, and 
the beasts are more hardy. Compared with the 
Devons, they are shorter in the leg, and also in the 
carcass; higher, and broader, and heavier in the 
chine ; rounder and wider across the hips, and bet- 
ter covered with fat; the thigh fuller and more 
muscular, and the shoulders larger and coarser. 

They are not now much used for husbandry, 
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though their form adapts them for the heavier 
work ; and they have all the honesty and docility 
of the Devon ox, and greater strength, if not his 


avtivity. The Herefordshire ox fattens speedily atjclasses 


a very early age, and it is therefore more advanta- 
geous to the farmer, and perhaps to the country, 
that he should go to market at three years old, than 
be kept longer to be employed as a beast of draught. 
They are far worse milkers than Devons, This is 
so generally acknowledged, that while there are 
many dairies of Devon cows in various parts of the 
country, (none of which, however, are very profita- 
ble to their owners,) a dairy of Herefords is rarely 
to be found. 

To compensate for this, they are even more kind- 
ly feeders than the Devons, and will live and grow 
fat where a Devon would scarcely live. Their beef 
may be objeeted to by some, as being occasionally 
a little too large in the bone, and the forequarters 
being coarse and heavy ; but the meat of the best 
pieces is often very fine-grained and beautifully 
marbled. There are few cattle more prized in the 
market than the genuine Herefords. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MAN, A COMPLEX BEING. 


Mr. Eprror:—Man is a complex being, en- 
dowed with various faculties, passions, and desires, 
and each one of these organs needs’ its appropri- 
ate stimulus and training. He was not created and 
placed upon this earth, simply for the purpose of 
satisfying his animal wants and desires; he has.a 
nobler and more heaven-born mission to fulfil; and 
even if an education should not aid him in the 
least in getting money, I shouid’ still consider it to 
be his duty and ptivilege to obtain all the learnin 
which his means and opportunities would allow. 
do not consider that the study of the dead lan 
es is of importance to the farmer or laborer of any 
class. It is a relic of ancient barbarism, Which has 
descended to us — many centuries, like an 
heir-loom, and entailed upon us by colleges and 
universities, that the study of the dead languages 
is the base and apex, the foundation and lapstone 
of all education. But that day has passed. “Men 
have discovered that the highest attainments in sci- 
ence may be made without ever looking at a Greek 
os In fact, it may be questioned whether 

study of Latin and Greek is good for anything, 
excepting to some slash men. It has, 
many cases, done more harm than good, y divert- 
ing the mind from the sublime truths of science 
and nature, and causing the mind to worry itself by 
studying out Greek roots, Yet.in the study of 
mathematics there is a vast fund of practical 
knowledge, with which it is of importance that 
every farmer should be acquainted. Surveying, 
chemistry, geology, and botany, together with sev- 
eral other studies, open an extensive field of inves- 
tigation and research, involving many prndpies of 
the utmost utility, besides disciplining the mind, and 
affording the utmost pleasure to the investigator. 

And again I would ‘say, that I consider it to"be 
of the utmost importance that the farmer should be 
well educated ; for in this country, where the’ peo- 
ple are sovereign, and where every man of good 
moral character is liable to be called upon to fill 
some station of honor or trust, I regard it of 


cupy lace in government to which he may be 
scaled." erhaps it isa somewhat common belief 
among the great mass of people, that the labori 
cannot study, that the almost constant to: 
of the body to which they are subjected unnerves 
the mind, and incapacitates them for mental labor; 
but the idea is erroneous, for, although severe and 
unrelaxing toil does impair the mind, ri So 
cause the too severe taxation of any part of the 
ees must of necessity, weaken the whole, and 
e mind is impaired, because it is not allowed free 
and sufficient scope for the exercise of its faculties, 
which unexercised, will weaken it to the same de- 
gree that overexercise would; yet, manual labor, 
when practised in a proper manner, and to a suita- 
ble degree, is most eminently qualified to develop © 
and strengthen the intellectual faculties. In fact, 
they can never be unfolded without suitable bodily 
labor. Ever Norcross. 
South Hadley, 1856. 


REMARKS.—We-do not entirely agree with our 
respected correspondent, when he says that the 





|study of the dead languages is only a relic of bar- 


barism. We confess that it would not be best for 
the man who is inevitably doomed to push the 
fore-plane, and do nothing else, to spend years in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Latin or Greek. But 
no such case occurs with us. The carpenter and 
the farmer will read, and the better they under- 
stand the meaning of the words they read, the 
greater will be the gratification they feel, anda 
greater positive benefit will they derive from that 
reading. Words grow from things and facts, called 
“roots,” and when we understand what these are, 


}we are in possession of the whole force and méan- 


ing cf them. The study of these languages, also, 
exercises and disciplines the mind, as well as the 
other branches he recommends. We do not mean 
to say that the study of these languages is of the 
first importance, but that all may derive consider- 
able benefit and gratification from even a partial 
knowledge of them. 





For the New England Farmer, 


HOW TO PICKLE CUCUMBERS, 


I saw in. your paper a week or two since, an_in- 

uiry as to the best mode of pickling cucumbers. 

‘i have used the following for several years, and 
think it the best of recipes : 

Make a brine by putting one pint of rock salt in- 
to a pail of boiling water, and pour it over the cu- 
cumbers, cover tight, to keep in the steam, and let 
them remain all-night and part of a day; make a 
second brine as above, and let them remain in it 
the same length of time ; then scald and skim the 
brine, as it will answer for’the third brine, and let 
them remain in it as above; then rinse and wipe 
them dry, and add boiling hot vinegar, throw in a 
lump of alum as large as an oilnut to ony pail of 
pickles, and on ati hina k finn, Wed, and green 

ickle. Add spices, if you like, and keep the Pe: 
es under the vinegar. A brick on the top of the 
eover which keeps the pickles under has a tenden- 





great importance that all -should be‘prepared to oc- 


cy to collect the scum to itself, which may, arise.’ 
Andover, Mass., Sept., 1856. c. EL. 
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AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT WOR- 
CESTER. 


September 24, 25 and 26, at Worcester, were de- 
voted to the annual cattle show. Most of the usu- 
al exhibitions were made, and in addition, there was 
@ competition in dairy productions for premiums 
offered by the State Society, amounting to $2,290. 
These ranged from $250 down to $25. Of course, 
these brought out a large number of bulls and milch 
cows, and probably brought together a finer show 
of dairy stock than has ever been seen together be- 
fore. The Durham bull, Kirk Leavington, owned 
by Paott Laturop, Esq., of South Hadley, was 
probably the best animal of that blood that has 
been in this part of the State. The following is 
the award of the State premiums: 


Dairy Stock—Class 1—For best six Dairy Cows, 
owned and kept together, 1st premium Samuel Ells- 
worth Barre, $250; 2d, to Asa G. Sheldon, Wil- 
mington, $200; 34, to Wm. Robinson, Jr., Barre, 
$150; 4th, not awarded. 

Class 2—For best four Dairy Cows, owned and 
kept from July to day of Show, Ist premium to 
Amos 8. Knight, West Boylston, $150; 2d to Wm. 
J. Robinson, Barre, $100; 3d, not awarded. 

Gratuity to Mr. John Mann of Worcester of $25. 

Class 3 and 6—Devon stock—no cows offered for 
premiums; W. Buckminster of Framingham, had 
a fine lot on exhibition, which the Committee com- 
mended very highly; the first premium on Devon 
bulls was awarded to Harvey Dodge of Sutton, 
$50; 2dto John Brooks of Princeton, $40; 3d 
to Peter Harwood of Barre, $30. 

Class 4 and 6—Durham stock. No cows offered ; 
of bulls only one pure blood, ‘* Kirk Leavington,”’ 
owned by Mr. Lathrop of So. Hadley took the pre- 
mium of $50. Gratuities were recommended to E. 
R. Brigham and 8S. Brigham of Southboro’. 

Class 3—Ayrshires—There were nine entries of 
bulls. 1st premium to W. 8S. Lincoln, $50; 2d, to 
J. Brooks, $40; 3d, to W. 8. Lincoln, $25. 

Class 4—Native Cows—two entries. Wm. Wat- 
son of Princeton, and Wm. Eames of Worcester, 
but neither complied with the regulations, and gra- 
tuities were recommended of $30 and $20 to these 
two gentlemen. 

Class 5—Only one entry, and the premium was 
awarded to Rufus Carter, $40, and a gratuity was 
recommended to E. R. Brigham of Marlboro’. 

Class 3 and 6—Jersey and Alderney stock; Ist 
premium, best bull, to Wm. Spencer of Lowell, 
$50; 2d, to Stephen Salisbury of Worcester, $40; 
3d; to Joseph Burnett of Southboro’, $35. No 
competition on cows in this class. 

Class 6—native and mixed—entries sixteen : 1st 
Moses Thompson of New Braintree, best bull, $50; 
2d, to Daniel Dwight of Dudley, $40; 3d, to 
Francis Carroll of Grafton, $25. 

Mowing Machines.—This Society offered a premi- 
um of $1000 for the best mowing machine, compe- 
tition being invited from all parts of the country; 
the principal trial was had at Northfield in this 
State some weeks since, there being seventeen en- 
tries, and seven being present. The Committee 
awarded the premium of $1000 to D. C. Henderson 
of Chicago, for the best machine and the best mow- 
ing of 50 acres in the best manner. 


Aside from the stock presented, we consider the 
last exhibition of the Worcester County Society a 





failure ; that is, it did not meet the expectations of 
the people. Worcester county is capable of mak- 
ing a show in all the departments of agriculture 
that shall command the attention and admiration 
of all—in horses, oxen, cows, young cattle, swine 
and poultry; in implements and machines, in but- 
ter and cheese, in grains, vegetables and fruits. At 
the late show she did herself credit in two de- 
partments only,—those of cattle and horses. In 
some, the grand essentials to success were com- 
pletely wanting. In vain did we wander through 
the resounding rooms of their commodious build- 
ing to find the fruit department, in vain for the veg- 
etables, and with no better success for the butter 
and the cheese. Where were the evidences of the 
industry and skill in domestic manufactures, or 
what evidences were to be seen that the farmers of 
Worcester county had any wives and daughters! 

We are aware it may be said that a neighboring 
horticultural society, like the lean kine, had swal- 
lowed up the fruits and flowers and vegetables.— 
But was it in the contract with those in the associ- 
ation, that they should be compelled to go far off 
to see the productions of the county in this de- 
partment of her industry, and then at an expense 
which they might not feel willing to incur? 

There was room enough in the great hall, and 
there were products enough in the county to fill 
it, and there throngs of people came and went for 
hours, and wondered where the butter and cheese 
and bread, and vegetables, and grains and fruits, 
all were! It was Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, 
with Hamlet omitted. It was not the good old 
Worcester county cattle show of former years.— 
There were not one-fourth of the people present 
on the second day of the show that there should 
have been—not half as many, we should judge, as 
were present at the town show in Groton the next 
day. ‘The last day, we understand, when the horses 
were introduced, the assemblage of people was very 
large. Indeed, wherever a tract is laid on our show 
grounds, and horses are exhibited and trotted, we 
find them overshadowing every thing else, and grad- 
ually changing the whole affair from its original 
purposes. Great dissatisfaction has already grown 
up in consequence of this, and it is rapidly increas- 
ing. Many persons not only stay away themselves 
from the entire exhibition, but will not allow any 
under their guardianship to visi#them. 

We have no sickly sensibilities about these ma’ 
ters, and appreciate a good horse and know his val- 
ue, as well as any man; and we also mingle with 
the people of the State so as to know their senti- 
ments on this subject, as well as any man; and we 
tell our friends, now, that unless they return to the 
old practice of exhibiting all the products of the 
farm in their proper places, and allowing no de- 
partment to overshadow the rest, the usefulness of 
our happy festivals is at an end. 
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We make no apology for expressing these views 
in connection with any society, for it is a duty, 
though it may not bea pleasure, to express our 
opinions of these matters in a plain and candid man- 
ner. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


We are in the midst of the season for agricultu- 
ral exhibitions, They are held in great numbers 
all over New England, and will continue to be 
held until the second week in November. If the 
increase of cattle fairs, and the increased atten- 
tion and interest which is paid to them, is 
any indication of growth, no interest of the coun- 
try has so progressed within the last quarter of 
a century as agriculture. It is but a comparative- 
ly short time ago, when the only cattle shows 
in the State were at Brighton and Pittsfield. Now 
they are not only held in every county, but in some 
counties there are three or four flourishing societies, 
while many towns hold fairs upon their own hook. 

This is certainly an encouraging state of thin 
Our Commonwealth, rich in everything but a 
soil, have determined by perseverance, intelligent 
culture and legislative bounty to overcome narrow 
and unwilling fields, and to draw from them the 
sources of food and nourishment, of luxury and 
beauty, in their fullest measure. Asan incentive 
to efforts in this direction and an encouragement to 
the citizens to form —_ tural Societies for mu- 
tual improvement in the “art of Husbandry,” the 
State allows and pays out of the Sn for 
every $1,000 contributed by individuals and put 
out at interest on public or private security ; no so- 
ciety, however, to receive more than $600 in any 
one year. 

This liberal provision extends only to county so- 
cieties. It follows, then, that minor societies asso- 
eiate for the promotion of the cause, solely from 
their love for it, sustaining themselves by their own 
funds, without any hope or expectation of receiving 
aid from any other quarter. Yet we can see that 
societies for sections of counties have flourished and 
are flourishing, quite as vigorously which as those 
— are sustained, in part, by the bounty of the 

tate. 

It is certainly a source of gratification and pride 
that our farmers have been enabled to realize so 
much from the comparatively small number of acres 
which they cultivate. To obtain a realizing idea of 
the large quantities and amounts of fruits, vegeta- 
bles and field crops that are drawn from a few hun- 
dred thousand acres, it is only nece to con- 
sult the “ Statistics of Massachusetts Industry and 
Production,” published by order of the Legislature. 
What other 7000 0 pone miles of territory, what 
other one million o ple on the face of the 
whole earth, have uced or can produce $296,- 
000,000 as the result of a year’s industry? “This 
result, surprising as it seems,” remarks the Secre- 
tary of State, falls, manifestly, below the reality.” 

e Agricultural Societies of the Commonwealth 
have contributed largely in this work, and 
they will contribute still more to the development 
of our agricultural resources. In this point of view 
they deserve every enco ent it 1s possible to 
extend to them. Several exhibitions take place 





this week. We shall give attention to as many of|P 


them as we can reach, and publish reports of them, 


For the New England Farmer. . 


SINGULAR FACTS ABOUT POULTRY. 
‘ pes eS most siugular eer has ta- 
en place am my poultry, whi t 

might be of ane titisblk 46ers A fall hicks 
rfectly black, commenced laying in April last, and 
d eighteen eggs; she then wanted to set, but as 
she was a young bird, I shut her up for a week or 
two, and then let her loose. In a few days she 
in commenced laying, and laid as many eggs as 
before; and as before, wanted to set. I shut her 
oe ten days, then she was let out again. Soon 
her neck became covered with gold colored 
feathers, while those on the rest of her body were 
a bright beautiful le, brighter than any of the 
cock’s, Her head and legs remained as before, ex- 
cepting the spurs, which were —— In October 
she shed her feathers, and put forth beautiful, bril- 
liant ones with those in the tail longer and bright- 
er than any cock’s, her head and legs remain the 
same. She takes but little notice of any of the 
hens, and the cocks do not notice her. She has 


8S-|laid no eggs since her feathers changed. Last week 


I set some hens near each other, and to my great 
surprise, this hen has taken it upon herself to be 
their nurse; she sits in front of them all day, and 
has pecked off the feathers from her breast to lin 
their nests. 8. A. SHURTLEFF. 
Brookline, April 12, 1856. 


Sept. 2.—Since the above was written the above- 
named hen has laid four litters of eggs, in all about 
80, and wanted to set four times, and is now laying 
in. I let her set in May on 13 good eggs, but 
na did not bring out a single chick, and the other 
hens that were set at the same time brought a full 
brood. Why she did not is to me a mystery. She 
is in perfect health, and her ph is most bril- 
liant, with all feathers like the male bird, 
from black to a rich golden and purple, 8. A. 5. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MANURE AND ITS USE. 

Mr. Eprtor :—The making and applying of ma- 
nure to the land is often discussed. | would like 
to express my mind on the subject. If it pays*to 
farm at all, it pays to farm well, and in order to 
farm to any profit, for much length of time, we 
must have manure of some kind,—and farmers in 
the emcee ‘gpa to depend mostly on home-made 
manure. No good farmer will allow anything in 
the sha of -— ted pty = we She 

ys well to a su of mud or loam 
fn the yard wae cattle are yaeaed, hog pens, and 
under where manure is thrown out, or under 
barn, that nothing be wasted. A great iti 
can be made by bedding cattle and hogs with poor 
hay, brush and leaves from the woods, hard wood 
saw-dust, &c. 

As for green manure from the it i 
to use in any shape until it has been 
fine with mud, or loam, or sand, if 
can be had, and remain until it has 
it can then be spread and it will mix with the 
in good shape—or it can be in 
— in a green state, it will be in 
ow will not cover it at all, and the more you 
row or cultivate the land, the more manure 
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—Boston Herald. 
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come to the top to be dried and wasted by the 
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and winds. There has been much written in favor 
of high manuring, and little, if any, the reverse. It 
is as easy to manure too high for profit as not high 
enough. A good crop pays better than an extra 
one. I think too much manure has been ferent 
of late, and not at put in the hill. ure 
spread on grass land that is dry enough to plow, is 
one-half wasted. Thorough plowing pays well. 
Princeton, 1856, L. C. 





THE COST OF LUXURIES. 


We have lately set up a statue of Franklin in 
our city, and we think we have therein done a good 
thing ; but what would “Poor Richard” think of us, 
could he actually return to the body, and walk 
through the streets of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, as of old? All of the honors these cities 
have done to him would not avail, we fear, to save 
us from some of those homely but keen-edged 
sayings for which the old philosopher was famous, 
as he glanced around him, and marked on every 
side the evidences of the extravagant habits of the 
age. The era of modest simplicity and prudence 
seems to have completely passed away, and the 
reign of show and extravagance is. fully inaugura- 
ted. Our imports tell the story. Every week, for 
months in succession, from a million and a half to 
two millions of dollars’ worth of dry goods ofa 
costly description have been thrown upon the New 
York market. For the year ending in September, 
the sum total of dry goods imports in that city 
alone was $78,311,878! A dry goods dealer ad- 
vertises a lace scarf, for which he demands fifteen 
hundred dollars. Lace at twenty dollars a yard— 
and that but one-tenth of a yard wide—finds ready 
purchasers; so do capes at two hundred dollars 
apiece, and jets at one hundred. Another dealer 
offers a bridal dress for twelve~ hundred dollars. 
Shawls at one and two hundred dollars apiece are 
not uncommon. Cashmeres from three hundred 
dollars upwards are seen by dozens in a walk along 
Broadway. A hundred dollars is quite a common 
price for a silk gown. Bonnets at two hundred 
dollars are not unfrequently sold. A set of Rus- 
sia sable furs costs about fifteen hundred dollars, 
and yet we have ladies who think they can afford 
to wear them. The importation of fancy furs at 
New York this year already amounts to two mil- 
lion dollars, to which nearly another million must 
be added, for duties and profits of importers. 

A fashionable lady spends annually on her millin- 
er, mantua-maker and lace-dealer, a sum that would 
have supported an entire household, even in her 
own rank in life, in the days of Mrs. Washington. 
A thousand dollars a year is considered, we are told, 
quite a narrow income for such purposes among 
those pretending to be “in society” in some of our 
cities. To this must be added the expenditure for 
opera tickets, for a summer trip to the springs, and 
for a score of little inevitable et ceteras. There are 





few, it is true, who are able to indulge in this reck- | 
less scale of extravagance ; but, unfortunately, these 
few vain and foolish women are recognized as lead- 
ers in fashionable society, and the pernicious. influ- 
ence of their example is felt in every rank, and in 
every section of the country. In how many fami- 
lies, even in our sober New England towns and re- 
tired villages, is it considered of more moment to 
be showily dressed, than to be graceful, amiable 
and intelligent! 

Ladies, are not these things so? If they cannot 
be denied, then we ask, might not a selection of 
Poor Richard’s maxims be profitably introduced as 
a study into our schools, especially those for young 
ladies ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


STABLING CATTLE AND HORSES. 


Mr. Eprror:—One word of comfort to those 
farmers, who have no barn-cellar. I was invited, 
recently to visit the barn of Mr. AusTIN EasTMAN, 
in the north part of this town. His stables are on 
a plan of his own. He has no plank flooring. His 
horses and cattle stand upon the ground. His prin- 
cipal stable is, I should judge, about eighty feet 
long and twenty-two wide. At each end isa sliding 
door suspended at top, of sufficient width to admit an 
ox-team. Into this, he hauls from 20 to 40 cart-loads 
of mud, earth or sand. After his cattle have lain 
upon it awhile, he goes in with his plow and turns 
it all over, then smooths it with a harrow, and leaves 
it till sufficiently composted, when it is removed, 
and tis place vee by fresh earth. 

In ‘this way, all the solid and liquid manure is 
preserved. When he wishes to manure upland, he 
carries in muck or loam. » When a piece of mucky 
meadow, sand, instead. 

The stall will contain enough to give a good 
dressing to an acre. And it has this advantage 
among others, it can be worked all winter, and 
the manure can be carried out upon soft meadow 
land, while the ground is frozen and covered over 
with snow. 

That it is as well for cattle to stand upon a plank 
floor, if properly cared for, I have no doubt. Nor 
have I, that more than twice as much manure wil! 
be saved. H. 

Amherst, Sept. 15, 1856. 





FircupurG CatrLte SHow.—We have already 
given some account of this Show, but did not say, 
as we intended to, that the Address was delivered 
by Cuar.es L. FLint, Esq., Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and that his subject was the 
organization, objects and operations of that Board. 
He gave a lucid statement of its labors, the oppo- 
sition manifested last winter by some of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and the importance of sus- 
taining the Board. It was listened to with atten- 
tion, and cordially received by an intelligent audi- 
ence. 


t= A suspension bridge is to be built from Cin- 
cinnati to Covington, sixty feet in height. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


BY SUSIE SUMMERFIELD. 


It may be deemed inappropriate to some of my 
— wre" I bare smonpien. two such = as 
ignity and labor, since a larger portion of society 
eon any how classify them tn a harmonious 
union. hy is it thus, since there truly is a pe- 
culiar connection between true dignity and labor, 
which is constantly exhibited by the moving mass 
of the American population? It is simply because 
we have been governed by false notions, as to what 
true dignity consists in. Especially do we notice 
that an erroneous idea has been disseminated among 
the farming population of both sexes, in this pro- 
lific and beautiful country of ours. . 

Though towering mountains and lofty trees; 
verdant meadows and flowering shrubs; roarin 
cataracts and majestic rivers; shelving rocks, an 
rolling praries, and great extent of continent, whose 
borders are continually bathed in the blue waters 
of the Atlantic, or in the still depths of the broad 
Pacific, are ours to behold, to admire, and all of! 
which should inspire the beholder with true, pure 
elevation of moral feeling, yet we fear that we lack 
most in this right kind of elevated feeling. It was 
in the free exercise of our “Pilgrim Fathers’ ” sin- 
ewy arms, that the tall trees bowed their majestic 
heads, as the forest echoes rung out their requiems ; 
and it is by labor that finally the New England 
States are dotted over with fertile farms. 

Labor has made the clustering vine thrive, where 
onte the deep-hued ivy crept around towering oaks, 
and yet, who dares to stizmatize our forefathers, 
as being undignified ? It was by toil that our Pil- 
grim mothers hatchelled, spun and wove the flax, 
which they fabricated into linen, and by industry 
they clothed their families; while they spurned to 
keep cemented the chain with which England then 
thought to wreath about Young America’s brow, 
while noble dignity attended their every look ; and 
yet, where shall we find the aristocrat of the pres- 
ent day, who blushes because his ancestors labored ? 

There never was a useful invention put to effect, 
without thought and labor. All that contributes 
to the elegance and refinement of civilized and en- 
lightened society, has been effeeted by mental and 
physical labor. Why, is it not by tugging toil that 
our cities are adorned with intricate structures of 
masonry and carved work, that unsightly and an- 
noying hills are graded, and transformed into 
smoothly paved streets ? 

Is it enchantment that has made cooling, grace- 
ful jets of water, continually sparkle in the sun- 
beams; that has festooned trellised bowers with ro- 
ses, that has trained the lily-cups, which are dame 
nature’s perfumery tankards, whose aroma charms 
the exquisite gent and his dainty lady, as they aris- 
tocratically promenade through our public gardens 
and shady parks? No! Labor has done it, while 
it has made beautiful villas, long rows or superb 
buildings, inviting farm-houses, yea, even whole vil- 
lages spring up, beneath the deep shade of majes- 
tic elms, maples and willows, all over the New 
England States, where once the dense forest was 
undisturbed. It is labor, which will establish cities, 
towns and villages over the vast prairies of the 
West, where now the antelope and wild horse 
range. Now, is there aught humbling connected 
with these desirable transformations? But labor 





accomplishes them, and can the sturd man, the 
nga mechanic, the ata mason that 
ished the tough stone, the farmer’s son, or his 
nny, red-faced daughter, for one moment, admit 
that there is anything but dignity connected with 
honest labor ? 

I have met with “would-be ladies,” who would 
not for worlds acknowledge that a “chequered 
apron” had come in contact with their delicate tis- 
sue dresses; or that their rose-tinted fingers were 
ever dusted over with flour, as they have prepared 
the tempting muffin, or jui pie. I have seen la- 
dies, that could give the om ted shriek, as they 
stood amidst Nature’s sublimities, when there was 
nothing but bold pictures of wonderful design, upon 
Nature’s page, to keep them silent, enthralled with 
atenunan I have seen young and even “oldish” - 
ones, affect an ignorance respecting common things 
and look ik Geeta meaning ess stare, when 
conversation was turned upon the occupations of 
the laboring classes. And I did once hear of a las 
dy inquiring of a gentleman “what that animal was 
with powder horns growing in its forehead?” as 
she pointed toacow! But all this compels us to 
say from our souls that we “loathe all affectation,” 
and to affirm, that such are absurdities of society. 
We believe, that this all occurs, because, that an 
erroneous idea, as to what is really excellent, ad- 
mirable, in the female character, is prevalent in so- 
ciety; and we hope our New England farmers’ 
daughters will be up and doing in this matter, and 
see to it, that they live it down. Why, ladies, po- 
ets have sung about “bonnie lassies” that have 
milked the cows, and husked the golden eared 
corn, so don’t pout, if it should be known that you 
have done such an act, in your life-time, for we do 
not sapeye poetry ever emanated from real vul- 

arit ) 
. But I would not exclude refinement and elegance 
from the farmer’s household. I would advocate 
the introduction of gravelled walks, climbing roses, 
luscious fruits, along with plump pumpkins, round 
cabbage heads, mealy potatoes, golden corn, the 
best breeds of cattle and swine, and the chemical 
compost to be made without-doors, while within, we 
would approbate the rosewood piano, that its tones 
might cheer up father, when he looks too much 
upon life’s “shady side,” and to make brother for- 

et his bone-aches, while he joins in the duet with 
fis rich, manly voice, after he has been plowing all 
day; all of which makes mother ply her knitting- 
needles more vigorously, while a tear will stand in 
her eye, in spite of her, as she looks over her glass- 
es upon her household treasures, and her heart 
out in one great throb of love toward-them, and 
she is grateful to God that He has lent them unto 
her! 

Brussel-carpets, alabaster statuary, and carved 
mahogany and fanciful ornaments, are as appropri- 
ate for the farm-house, where means will afford, as 
they are for the dwellings of the moustached law- 
yer, or princely merchant, while the introduction of 
such afl ecru An have a softening, elevating influ- 
ence. But the sons and daughters strive to prove 
that themselves are the most attractive ornaments, 
and blend utility with beauty. 

Allow me to say one word to the farmer’s sons 
of our country. Let not a blush suffuse your cheek 
or deteriorate from your estimation of yourselves, 
because it has been 0 destiny to-labor hard. If 
you are upright and honest, if you but aspire af 
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ter an association with science and intelligence, as 
you toil, remember, that you are America’s noble- 
men! Sneering allusions have often been made 
unto the dust beneath our feet, as follows :— 
“J care no more for such and such, than I do for 
the dust of the earth.” But ought we not to care 
for the dust of the earth? What is there beautiful, 
wonderful, and needful for our pleasure and life, 
that does not originate from the earth? It is in 
the brown dirt, where the diamond, the to the 
amethyst, and the gold, lie embedded. It is from 
the earth, that the food for millions of human be- 
ings spri The dust of the earth was the in 
dient which God used, when he made man rT 
his own image, and shall man blush, because it is 
his province to furrow into the rich soil? I again 
say, farmers, farmers’ sons, and farmers’ daugh- 
ters, you are mistaken, when you once dream that 
oc ay but dignity is connected with your noble 
ing in life. Seek to recognize the fact, that one 
class of human beings depends upon another! 

Pause, and look into the future, and see what la- 
bor, intelligence and ingenuity will eventually make 
the science of agriculture. It is progressive, it is a 
necessary art, and though attended with toil, i is 
dignified! Let the rising generation be imbued 
with the right kind of dignity. Let our scholars 
apply their —— to the general economy of veg- 
etation, their geology to practical uses, so that rocks 
may be pulverized, and miasmatic bogs be convert- 
ed into fruitful meadows by chemical compositions, 
till our fields shall vie with the western prairies. 
Let them combine the real with the poetical. As 
they attend scientific lectures, let them not be en- 
abled to merely talk of the names of the 8, 
striking phenomena of electricity, of the gaan 
battery and other popular exhibitions of the lec- 
ture-room, but let them learn to take a general 
survey of the laws of the universe, and bow to the 
conviction that man has been created by a hand di- 
vine, for some mission of good in the world. Let 
them come to years of maturity cherishing correct 
notions, realizing that there is true dignity connect- 
ed with labor. 

Mr. Editor, can “Susie” once more be allowed 
to say a little in your “agricultural department ?” 
She never would have had her “agricultural enthu- 
siasm” so aroused, had she not read the short arti- 
cle entitled, “Why don’t you sell your Farm,” in 
your weekly paper, which closed thus :—*“I expect 
under these circumstances to be respected yet.” As 
she read this sentiment, she said, “Humph I guess 
he is respected, and so is every farmer, at least 
ought to be, or-any how, I respect them, and like 
them too.” This real dignity, must glow within the 
farmer’s soul, and I guess the time has now come, 
when they will be respected, and even kindly re- 
\ garded by all the ladies! So don’t chide, if “Su- 
sie” will talk to you with her pen. 





ReEMARKS.—The articles with the signature above, 
are written by a lady of mature years, and livingin 
the country, and more or less engaged in the culti- 
vation of fruits and flowers, and who feels the live- 
liest interest in everything relating to the farm. 
Could but thousands of our females catch her spirit 
and enthusiasm, then, literally, would the “desert 
blossom as the rose.” Not the fields alone,—but 
how would the home blossom with new attractions, 





with contentment and sweet affections and refine- 
ments of every kind. If woman wills it, it shall be 
done! She has the power, and is answerable for 
the trust. 


THE FARMER’S SONG. 


Cackle and blaze, 

Cackle and blaze, 
There’s snow on the house-tops—there’s ice on the ways, 

But the keener the season, 

The stronger the reason 
Our ceiling should flicker and glow in thy blaze ; 

So fire, piled fire, 

Leap, fire, and shout— 

Be it warmer within, 

As *tis colder without ; 
And as curtains we draw and around the hearth close, 
As we glad us with talk of great frosts and deep snows, 
As ruddily thy warmth on the shadowed wall plays, 
We’ll say winter’s evenings outmarch summer’s days, 
And a song, jolly roarer, we’ll shout in thy praise. 

So crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and Llaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 


Crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 
There’s ice on the ponds, there are leaves on the ways; 

But the barer each tree 

The more reason have we 
To joy in the summer that roars in thy blaze ; 

So fire, piled fire, 

The lustier shout, 

The louder the winds shriek, 

And roar by without ; 
And as red through the curtains go out with their light, 
Pleasant thoughts of warm firesides across the dark night, 
Passers by, hastening on, shall be loud in thy praise ; 
And while spark with red spark in thy curling smoke plays, 
Within the loud song to thy honor we’ll raise. 

So crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 








THE SNOW. 


The snow was proverbially called the “poor far- 
mer’s manure” before scientific analysis had shown 
that it contained a larger per centage of ammonia 
than rain. The snow serves as a protecting mantle 
to the tender herbage and the roots of plants 
against the fierce blasts and cold of winter. An 


examination of snow in Siberia showed that when 


the temperature of the air was seveaty-two degrees 
below zero the temperature of the snow a little be- 
low the surface was twenty-nine degrees above ze- 
ro, over one hundred degrees difference. The snow 
keeps the earth just below its surface in a condition 
to take on chemical changes which would not hap- 
mn if the earth were bare and frozen to a great 
epth. The snow prevents exhalations from the 
earth, and is a powerful absorbent, retaining and 
returning to the earth gases arising from vegetable 
and animal decomposition. The snow, though it 
falls heavily at the door of the poor, and brings 
death and starvation to the fowls of the air and 
beasts of the field, is yet of incalculable benefit in a 
climate like ours, and especially at this time, when 
the deep springs of the earth were failing and the 
mill streams were refusing their motive powers to 
the craving es of man. If, during the last 
month, the clouds had dropped rain instead of 
snow, we might have iene and bored the earth 
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in vain for water; but, with a foot of snow upon 
the earth and many feet upon the mountains, the 
hum of the mill-stones and the harsh notes of the 
saw will soon and long testify to its beneficence. 
Bridges, earth-works, and the fruits of engineerin 
skill and toil may be swept away, but man will still 
rejoice in the general and adore the benevo- 
lence of Him who orders all things aright. The 
snow is a great purifier of the atmosphere. The 
absorbent powerof capi action of snow is like 
that of a sponge or c Immediately after 
snow has fallen, melt it in a clean vessel and taste 
it, and you will find immediately evidences of its 
impurity. Try some a day or two old, and it be- 
comes nauseous, especially in cities. Snow water 
makes the mouth harsh and dry. It has the same 
effect upon the skin, and upon the hands and feet 
roduces the painful malady of chilblains. The fol- 
vets easy experiment illustrates beautifully the 
absorbent property of snow: Take a lump of snow 
@ piece of snow crust answers well) of three or 
‘our inches in length, and hold it in the flame of a 
lamp; not a drop of water will fall from the snow, 
but the water, as fast as formed, will penetrate or 
be drawn up into the mass of snow by capillary at- 
traction. It is by virtue of this attraction that the 
snow purifies the atmosphere by absorbing and re- 
taining its noxious and noisome gases and odors. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“A GOOD COW MAY HAVE A GOOD 
CALF.” 


This sentence has often been construed as ex- 
pressive ofa doubt as to the expediency of attempt- 
ing to raise the offspring of superior animals, in 
the hopes of producing their like. I believe it 
not wise thus to construe it. I think the chance of 

wing valuable animals, from those which are 

emselves valuable, is much greater than from 


. those which-are not. 


In illustration of this principle, my attention has 
lately been called to a heifer, three years old, now 
owned by Mr. O.,the offspring of Mr. Huntington’s 
cow, that was sold last April for $150, and which 
was said to have yielded more than two pounds of 
butter per day the previous season. This heifer is 
now of good size, bearing a strong resemblance to 
the cow from which she came, and yields sixteen 
quarts of milk daily. Of her butter-making quali- 
ties I am not advised, but her milk is of first rate 
-_ . If I do not mistake, this a verges pro- 

uct for an animal of this j—and ow no 
reason why this animal should not be worth as 
much as any of the same age of the most improved 
breed—although her name and number may not be 
found in the herd-book. 

I understand that the mother meets the expec- 
tations of the purchaser, yielding twenty quarts or 
more of milk baily, I hope these animals will be 
exhibited at our Shows, that the farmers may see 
what can be done by selecting, aud care in rearing. 

Sept. 30, 1856. * 





Marne State Socrety.—The time of meeting 
of the Maine State Agricultural Society will be 
holden at Portland, October 21st, 22d, 23d and 24th, 
instead of the 28th to 31st, as has been stated 
heretofore. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of the Middlesex County 
Society took place at Concord, on Tuesday, Sept. 
30. The weather was unfavorable, there being 
a drizzling rain, interspersed with an occasional 
“drencher,” throughout the day. But in spite of 
all the discomforts and discouragements of a rainy 
day, the old society did not, probably, come off sec- 
ond best to any show that has taken place! The 
numbers in attendance,to be sure, were not so great 
as they might have been under a clear sky,—but 
all the various departments were well filled, and 
the whole passed off with promptness and a good 
degree of enthusiasm. 

The Plowing Match took place near the depot 
on a fine field belonging to Mr. Henry A. WHEE- 
LER, who, in the most accommodating spirit, al- 
lowed the society to go there after it had been dis- 
appointed in arrangements to plow in another place. 

Twenty-two teams were entered, fifteen only were 
present and contested, but their contest was ani- 
mated, and resulted in the execution of the best 
plowing, as a whole, that we have ever seen on a 
similar occasion. Several double plows were used, 
and they left the ground in condition to receive 
even the smallest seeds, with very little labor after 
plowing. Middlesex county cannot be beaten, we 
think, if it can be equalled, by any plowmen in the 
country. Plowmen and teams have been trained 
there, until a degree of skill has been reached, 
which we think accomplishes all that men, team 
ad plow can do. The work of the single plows 
was excellent, but we think the double plow, where- 
ever it can be used, will save, in the after cultiva- 
tion, all the cost of plowing the land. 

The Spading Match afforded a spirited scene. 
Ten stalwart young men entered the lists, and kept 
time with the stirring notes of the Lowell Band, 
while a vast throng surrounded the hollow square 
and watched with eager interest the progress of 
the work. Even the pedlers and showmen were 
hushed for a. time, and mounting the highest box 
of their cart, peered over the heads of the multi- 
tude to catch a glimpse of the stout contestants 
within the ropes. Several of the squares, five feet 
by twelve, were left in a condition fit to receive the 
celery, or other seeds as small. There is consid- 
erable skill in good spading, and there are many 
persons calling themselves good gardeners, who 
cannot spade rapidly and effectively ; this part of 
the exhibition, therefore, is an important one, and 
is always watched with interest. 

Ten teams engaged in the Drawing Match, or tri- 
al of strength and skill in working oxen. The loads 
to be drawn, backed and turned, were one of 4,000, 
and the other of 4,500 pounds, and they were moved 
up hill and down with certainty and ease. After 
this Mr. SaMuEL Boop, of Pepperell, unyoked 





his cattle and drove them in every direction through 
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the enclosure, side by side, as evenly as though the 
yoke were upon them, then backed the nigh ox to 
the off side, and through various interesting evolu- 
tious which showed how much may be taught the 
patient animal, and how much he may be brought 
under the control of man. His cattle did not appear 
to fear him, but watched, with ear and eye, every 
sound and motion, and evinced a great desire to 
answer his commands. This exhibition was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to all,and elicited warm appro- 
bation. Mr. A. B. Lane, of Bedford, had a pair 
under good control, which he had been training 
only a single month. 

The Address was by Rev. Aucustus R. Pork, of 
Somerville, and its subject was “Agricultural Head- 
work.” He said there are two classes of farmers, 
one of which will follow in the old ruts and beaten 
paths pursued by their forefathers, casting aside 
everything in the shape of improvement, while the 
other class are willing to adopt such a system of 
agricultural chemistry as will tend more rapidly to 
bring forth the rich products of the soil. Agri- 
turists should continually endeavor to make the last 
product, whatever it may be, better than the previ- 
ous one; and by so doing the farmer will never be 
obliged to say that an article has “run out.” It is 
necessary to join agricultural head-work with hand- 
work, and in this manner the soil can be fertilized 
so as to make nature bring forth her richest boun- 
ties. It was listened to with much gratification, and 
undoubtedly with profit. 

But it is at the dinner-table at Concord, where 
the most interesting and we think the most profit- 
able part of the occasion takes place. Beside a 
good dinner, there are always accomplished speak- 
ers present, who occupy the time with short and 
appropriate remarks. At this meeting, among 
other things, a brief history of the society was giv- 
en by its Secretary, and the ancient records, com- 
mencing in December, 1793, were shown and quot- 
ed from. They are in perfect preservation, and 
very minute in their details of business meetings. 

The show of Fruit surprised all. The collection{ 
was of the highest order in point of quality. A 
rule prevents the admission of a large amount, lim- 
iting it to specimens of twelve of each variety.— 
This gives the common farmer a fair chance with 
the nurserymen, on most of the entries. The ar- 
rangement of the fruit, and all articles in the build- 
ing, was under the direction of Capt. Jonn B. 
Moore, of Concord, who not only knows how to 
produce good fruit and vegetables, but to arrange 
them for exhibition to the best possible advantage. 
His long experience in the State Horticultural So- 
ciety has given him much skill in this department. 

The Vegetable department was well represented 
by specimens suitable for the tablefof parsnips, 
earrots, beets, turnips, &c. 

There were severai articles for the attention of 


the committee on inventions, among which was a 
Power Press, Cider Mill, and Root Cutter, com- 
bined, manufactured and sold by O. NicHoLs, Esq., 
of Lowell. It has high testimonials of its practi- 
cal utility. Mr. Rufus Spalding, of Lowell, states 
that he made from seventy-five to one hundred 
barrels of cider with it last year,—that he could 
and did, grind a bushel of apples in one minute 
with it by hand power, and that he considers it su- 
perior to any mill ever brought before the public. 
It is intended to reduce turnips, carrots, &c., toa 
pulp, so that they may be strewed upon cut hay 
and fed to cattle. It is said, also, to be adapted to 
other purposes, We have seen it in operation two 
or three times, and think it has valuable powers, 
Some articles of cutlery were also presented and 
pronounced very fine. 

There was on the table a fine show of Shaker ar- 
ticles, consisting of tomato catsup, pulverized herbs, 
brooms, sieves, &c., all showing the neat finish of 
the Shaker work, and forming quite an attractive 
feature. They were presented by A. H. Groves- 
nor, from the Society at Harvard. 

The Show of Cattle, Horses, Swine and Poultry, 
though not remarkably numerous in either depart- 
ment, all excelled in quality. Rarely have we 
seen so much stock of first quality at any exhibi- 
tion in New England. 

So, notwithstanding the elements were unpropi- 
tious, the old Middlesex Society set a good exam- 
ple to her two lovely daughters, and bids them 
good speed in thier work. 





FALL TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS.—As soon as 
the heavy frosts come to kill the tops, they should 
be cut and removed to the stye, or to the compost 
heap. The surface of the beds, which has become 
hard, and perhaps weedy, should now be thorough- 
ly scarified with the hoe, or forked over, taking 
care not to injure the crowns. About the last of 
the month, spread on a heavy coating of stable ma- 
nure, at least a half cord to every two square rods. 
The rains will carry down its fertilizing properties 
to the roots, and give them great strength and vig- 
or for an early start in the spring. If near the 
shore, where marsh mud is accessible, a coating of 
this, one inch thick, in addition to the manure, will 
do good service. We have also found it an excel- 
lent plan to cover the beds with sea-weed or old 

ay during the winter. The roots keep active 
longer before the ground closes up; the ground 
does not freeze so deep, and starts sooner in the 
spring. The mulch of course needs to be removed 
as soon as the winter is over. Asparagus is a gross 
feeder, and can be had in its perfection only by 
high manuring. This we believe will pay, whether 
the bed have been thoroughly prepared or not.— 
American Agriculturist. 





Ee A hog exhibited at the Chilicothe (Ohio) 
Fair, last week, weighed 1135 pounds, and measur- 
ed 9 feet in length, and about the same in girth. 
He was two years and three months old. 
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To PRESERVE TREES FROM Mice.—Mr. David 
Gray, of Deerfield, Oneida county, who has several 
large young orchards, recently informed me that 
for the last two or three years he has used a very 
simple preventive against the girdling propensi- 
ties of mice, which has succeeded in every case.— 
He adds one pound of tallow to two quarts of com- 
mon tar, melts and mixes thoroughly, and applies 
while warm with a paint brush to the trunks of his 
young trees, from the ground as high up as he 
thinks there is danger of their being gnawed. He 
makes the application just before winter sets in; 
any time late in the fall will answer. This simple 
application he finds entirely successful, for while hi 
neighbors have suffered largely from mice, he has 
not lost a tree, He is very confident that common 
tar thus mixed and applied has no injurious effect 
upon the trees. 

Mr. Gray’s plan commends itself for its simplici- 
ty, and if it proves as successful with others as it 
has with him, of which I have no doubt if properly 
applied, it will prove of great value to those who 

sh to raise orchards or nurseries.—Country Gen. 


REBECCA GRAPE. 


\ Under this namga new grape was ex- 


hibited at the late annual exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
which attracted much attention, and which 
<ein'\’s seems to promise to become an acquisition 

“<, of great value to our limited number of 
hardy grapes. 

We have no white grape which is per- 
fectly hardy, those that ripen their fruit 
out of doors requiring to be covered up in 
the winter. If this grape shall be found 
equal to all that is said of it, and that it 
promises to become, it will supply a want 
that has long been felt, in not only adding: 
a valuable variety to the few really good 
grapes, but also one of a color so desira- 
ble, but heretofore never obtained, except 
combined with so small a degree of hardi- 
ness as to make the cultivation of the fruit 
impracticable. 

We are not able to givea full account 
of the grape, but take pleasure in presen- 
ting our readers a cut of it,and in quoting 
the following description from a letter 
written by a gentleman in Hudson, who 
has had opportunities to observe the vine 
from its first bearing. 

‘ ne pyar os is an hegearaayl 5 
ing which originated in the garden % 
Peake, Hudson, N. Y., whether from the 
seed of native or foreign grape is not 
known ; it is perfectly hardy, en —— 
severest winters In any exposure without 
injury. The original vine has fruited for 
the last five years. It is a bearer and 
vigorous grower, exten its shoots 
from fifteen to twenty feet in one season 
with good cultivation. The bunches are 
about the size of the Diana, com) ct, with- 
out shoulders, and the berries are of simi- 
lar size, the flesh is soft and melting, with a luscious 
flavor. Skin thin, of a beautiful color, and ri 
its fruit at Hudson, where it originated, ten sa 
earlier than the Diana or Isabella. 
The vines are advertised in another column by 


Mr. Geo. Davenport, 14 Commercial Street. 





GROWING GRAPES IN POTS. 


One of the finest ornaments pratoent by horti- 
cultural science is the raising of “grapes in pots.” 
There can be no sight in Pomology more beautiful 
than a well-trained vine in full fruit, for an ‘orna- 
ment to a conservatory, or for a table ata public 
dinner. To accomplish this desirable object in the 
most speedy way, a good branch of a bearing vine 
should be layered into a pot, or small tub, in the 
winter, before fruit spurs start. In this way it will 
form its roots and immediately set its fruits, go on 
and perfect them, and thus present in a single year 
a handsome vine. With a judicious care, the vine 





can be separated from the old one, and the pot re- 
moved with the fruit perfected. Great care should 3 
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be had not to let the vine overbear: this would af- 
fect the size of the clusters, and the size of the ber- 
ries. The circumference of the vine will always 
guide the grower as to the number of clusters and 
the weight of crops that the vine can ripen. 

“Hoar’s Treatise on the Vine,” is a standard work, 
and will be valuable reference to grape-vine grow- 
ers. 

We have been led to these remarks by seeing a 
vine thus grown in a pot by Mr. Lee, of the Oak- 
land Gardens, and which is now exhibiting at the 
stall of Mr. H. Gushee, in the Washington Market. 
On this vine we saw one handsome cluster and near- 
ly a dozen of half growth, with berries of various 
sizes, Had every bunch but four been taken from 
the vine, and the whole strength of the vine given 
to ripening those, the result would have been 
twelve or sixteen pounds of delicious grapes—now 
only one bunch is mature, the others are worthless ; 
and the vine is injured for two orthree years. This 
is always the result of overbearing young vines or 
trees.— California Farmer. 





THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


The Chinese Sugar Cane has come to the ordi- 
nary name of the Sorgho Sucre, a most valuable 
plant of the sugar cane order, and therefore, allied 
to the maize or Indian corn, but more nearly to 
the broom corn. Its cultivation has commenced 
amongst us, and there is now in Washington more 
than an acre of it growing luxuriantly and promis- 
ing a yield of considerably upwards of a hundred 
bushels of seed, besides many tons of stems and fo- 
liage, rich with saccharine fluid and solid food ma- 
terial for horses, neat cattle and swine. Not only 
here, but in various and widely distant parts of the 
Union has trial been made of it, and with uniform 

tifying results. We have read a letter from a 
nak in Illinois who has tested its character, and 
reports of it in the most favorable manner. Out 
of a gallon of the liquid sap in the stem, which he 
expressed by the primitive contrivance of a rolling- 
pin, he obtained, by boiling, a gon of molasses, 
with very little impurity and of approved taste. 
The usual proportions of sugar to sap lie between 
fifteen and twenty per cent., the crystalizable sugar 
increasing with the decrease of the latitude. Be- 
sides this proportion of sugar there is an amount 
of perhaps 5 to 8 per cent. of uncrystalizable sap, 
from which a very agreeable beverage can be made, 
and alcohol distilled more cheaply than by any 
other method. This sap, strange to say, if set with 
the oxide of tin, will dye silk of a beautiful pink. 

As a food for stock of all kinds it seems to over- 
top all that we now possess, furnishing, in fair 
soils, 25 tons per acre of excellent fodder, every 
bit of which is greedily eaten by animals. The 
seed, too, by which the plant is propagated—in 
this, unlike and superior to the sugar cane of Lou- 
isiana, which is raised by cuttings—are fit for hu- 
man food; at all events, when ground and made 
up into cakes, after the manner of linseed cakes, 
they supply a good material for fattening stock.— 
The brush or top from which these seeds are taken, 
is not without its service, for the plant is a species 
of broom-corn, and, therefore, its top, when de- 
prived of seed, answers well wherewith to manufac- 
ture brooms. When the sap, top, seeds and leaves 
are taken, leaving only the crushed stem, it still 


has an economic value: paper can be manufactured 
from it. 


This valuable addition to our vegetable produc- 
tion was originally a native of China, but has been 
sedulously cultivated for several years in southeast- 
ern Caffraria, whence it passed into France and 
Algeria, in which last country it comes to great per- 
fection. It would be hard to calculate its value. 
It constitutes every farm on which it is grown its 
own sugar-eamp, orchard, winery, and granary, as 
well as a stock farm and dairy; indeed, the “ Sor- 
gho” may be deemed a sort of vegetable sheep, 
every part and constituent of which is valuable, 
—National Intelligencer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MY FRIEND'S MISTAKE. 


Mr. Eprror :—My friend’s mistake is this; he 
works as a matter of necessity to perform what 
'must absolutely be done on his farm towards ob- 
ltaining a living. His situation is pleasant, and en- 
ltirely his own, affording great facilities for work- 
ing to advantage, and also for pleasure. He hasa 
fanciful horse and carriage, and an excellent wife, 
who is too often ready to improve the pleasantry 
of riding and company. He also takes the cam- 
paign paper of his district, and is quite fluent and 
intensely interesting on Kansas affairs, is down on 
the Administration, and up for the next General 
Court. 

A thousand voices, from the city to the country, 
exclaim :—“O, that Iwasa farmer! It is the mis- 
take of my lifetime, it is the mistake of my own! 
My dying father said, ‘my son, remain on this 
goodly heritage, and study to be a farmer, and 
blessings shall await you.’ I would not listen to 
the counsel, I spurned it, it was beneath my noble 
nature. font have in all my wealth no peace, 
but continued anxiety, for I have not been what I 
ought to have been, and cannot answer for any of 
my many derelictions of duty. And he, whom I see 
so charmingly and comfortably seated by his wife, 
in that nice carriage, worked for my father, mar- 
ried my sister, lives on the homestead, and takes, I 
am afraid, down-hill comfort! Where is the mis- 
take P” 

In the farmer it is too much capital and time de- 
voted to horse and carriage, politics and company, 
and too little attention expended upon the study 
and practical examination of “Dana’s Muck Manu- 
al,” that the farm may be advancing in value. Too 
many superfluities about the house, and a laxity of 
judgment perceptible about the barn-yard. Too 
great a care for external adornments for children, 
while entirely forgetting the mind and soul. Too 
much overlooking what is for real benefit, for pres- 
ent gratification. Too much “living while we do 
live,” while not willing to raise a finger to alleviate 
the hardships of mankind, but perfectly ready to 
anathematize with the unbridled tongue the cruel 
oppressor ! 

Yo wonder that the farmer’s son will not stay at 
home; there is not that noble interest manifested 
and exerted on the farm that will excite and stim- 
ulate the better susceptibilities of the youthful mind 
and intellect. 

The city man longing for a farm must be discon- 
tented, and surely it is better for us all to be hon- 
orable and contented in our various pursuits, and 
joy and gladness will eventually crown us. 

E. i. W. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


MAKE LABOR AGREEABLE. 


Last eve as I was in at a neighbor’s, I heard the 
father express to his sons a ry o that they would 
take good care of a calf which he intended to pur- 
chase for them, to which the mother replied it 
would only bring censure on them to feed it with 
corn and potatoes, which they immediately express- 
ed a wish to do. Then the thought suggested itself 
at once, that though the father purchased it with 
the hope that it might influence them to take good 
care of it, and consequently of other things, still, 
would they not be likely to err in want of attention, 
or by feeding it with what the father would think 
he could hardly afford ? Then the thought present- 
ed itself, why would it not be better for him, and 
every man who possesses a son and a garden spot, 
to expend what they wish to give them, for influen- 
ces of a like nature, in purchasing some light, han- 
dy tools, for any thing in which a child takes a pride 
he likes to have for a constant companion; and 
would not possessing good handy tools lead them to 
love work a part of the time as well as play, and 
especially, when they are assisted to make a garden 
for themselves, and taught how to transplant fruit 
trees of their own? Cana parent find any better 
or surer method to keep their children at work, and 
save themselves the trouble and vexation of forcing 
them to work with large unhandy tools, than by fur- 
nishing them with lighter, modern implements, that 
they will find a pride in using and keeping clean ? 
Though they are children now, how soon will they 
be called to act for themselves, and the reins of 
government even be in their hands. 

I have derived much assistance in training chil- 
dren from a work by A. B. Muzzey, entitled “Aid 
to Parents.” 

Kennebunk, Sept. 27,1856. A. A. WELLS. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LET THE POOR LANDS GO. 


Mr. Brown :—In a recent number of the Mew 
England Farmer, I noticed some remarks of yours 
while at Hancock, N. H., on a rusticating tour, in 
relation to the prospects of our glorious Rew Eng- 
land in coming times; and I can assure you that 
you are not alone in the entertainment of such views. 

While New England is blessed with some of the 
best soil in the Union—soil requiring perhaps the 
bestowment of as little labor,and returning as great 
a reward for that labor, as any other known territo- 
ry, it has some of the hardest soil perhaps in the 
\nown world—soil as valueless in its products, as 
ire the deserts of Arabia. To cultivate these lands 
vith the expectation of making them productive, is 
4 wild scheme—a project without the least shadow 
af hope for renumeration for the labor bestowed on 
them, more especially since labor commands such 
enormous prices. When labor was low, and we 
Yankees were willing to put up with common ordi- 
nary fare, then to labor on such lands was no of- 
fence to our expanding genius. But now it will not 
pay—our enterprising young men no longer think 
to harden their hands by honest labor, but rather 
direct the steam or telegraph dispatch—hand-work 
has given place to head-work. 

Foreigners are taking the work from, and filling 
the places which should be occupied by our own 
sons and daughters, who are too ready to consider 


it degrading to be seen side by side with them in 
the labors of the field or kitchen. 

This being the case, the farmer is under the ne- 
cessity of applying the labor of the unskilful foreign- 
er to that portion of his farm which is already most 
productive, that he may be enabled to meet current 
expenses and perhaps save a dollar against time of 
need. By this management our more sterile lands 
are left untouched—acres upon acres of which had 
by far better be left to the growth of wood, than 
be cut over with the brush scythe, followed by fire, 
as is often the case. 

The white birch is readily obtained from the seed, 
which may be sown at the same time with the pine. 
The birch is of quick growth, which being taken off 
leaves the pine to spread its branches, which in its 
turn will, by the help of birds and squirrels, give 

lace to the trees which from “little acorns grow.” 
hat land we can cultivate to profit, let us take 
care of—with more than that, it is folly to engage. 

Shewsbury, Sept. 23. THomas W. Warp. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE PEAR. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have, for many months past, 
been a constant reader of your valuable journal, and 
though not at present a — farmer, it affords 
me great pleasure to read it. All my early impres- 
sions in regard to farming were of the most com- 
mon order, and I have oe many years since in 
following the sea. I had, however, a strong nat- 
ural taste for cultivating the soil, without the means 
of indulging it, but from a child entertained a love 
for the beautiful in nature, and devoured with great 
satisfaction all agricultural papers or books that 
happened in my way. I could not, when a boy, re- 
sist the temptation of cutting and trimming what 
few trees were on my father’s farm, that they might 
grow and form handsome tops, and always did it 
with a sharp knife, and without any instruction, 
other than my own impulse, | felt the importance 
of cutting off a limb smoothly, and often did my 
mother come to the door and beg of me not to 
spoil the trees. The study of agricultare is to me 
exceedingly instructive. It elevates the mind and 
harmonizes the feelings in all that is interesting and 
beautiful in nature. Men are bid to behold God, 
and the goodness of God, in the cultivation of the 
soil. 

In 1850, late in the fall, I sent from Albany toa 
brother in Cayuga Co., N. Y., some twenty 
trees of small size; Bartlett, Seckel, Winter Nelis, 
and some other choice varieties. They were set 
out in holes dug five feet in diameter, and eighteen 
inches deep; all the injured roots were carefully 
cut out, and the holes filled with compost from the 
wood-pile, or chip-heap and barn-yard. The first 
year they rooted well, but did not grow much; in 
1852, I went out and spent two years. All my old 
oe sen or for cutting and trimming has returned, 
and with a sharp knife, I introduced myself to the 
young orchard of some fifty trees. The pear trees 
received my especial attention, cutting out the 
stinted wood, and shaping the tops with 
to beauty of form, according to my notions of a 
beautiful tree top, taking great care to cut the 
the limbs pec oat closely, that the bark 
might cover the wound smoothly. The orchard 





was kept highly manured, and in cultivation as a 
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den, in part. I washed the trees with a weak 
ey, taking off all foreign substances, about the 
time they were in blossom. When a sheep or 
lamb died upon the farm, they were immediately 
buried with great care around the pear trees. In 
August of 52 they commenced to grow rapidly, 
previous to that they had grown but little. In 
53 the growth was most rapid and vigorous, In 
’54, the trees set full of fruit, but only a few were 
left to grow and mature, but the trees grew with 
eat rapidity, and were vigorous and healthy. In 
uly, ’55, they had attained a height of more than 
twelve feet, and were loaded with fruit, fair and of 
large size. One little Seckel that had been injured 
by one of the horses, I had nursed with great care, 
by digging a trench all around, just outside the 
roots, and filled it with rich compost, was loaded 
down with fruit. The Bartletts and Seckles were 
the heaviest in fruit, but all'were loaded with the 
fairest fruit I ever saw. The orchard was exposed 
to all winds. They were washed once a year. The 
soil was a rich loam, slightly mixed with clay. 
New Bedford, Sept., 1856. 





THE RAIN-POWER. 


The rain-power is steam-power. Older than Ful- 
ton, Watt, or the Marquis of Worcester, it has op- 
erated from the beginning, since the day when first 
the sunbeam dallied with the wave, and the rain- 
bow was woven for their bridal robe. We may 
judge something of the grandeur of this apparatus, 
when we reflect that all the rivers in the world are 
only the overplus of its stores, only the drippings 
from its vast magazines, as its bounties are distribu- 
ted over the land. Rivers are of course fed by the 
rains, and represent the excess of moisture deposi- 
ted on the country which they drain. All the wa- 
ter-power in the world—the stupendous Niagara, 
the Mississippi, the Amazon, the Nile, the Ganges ; 
every valuable or invaluable water privilege that 
floats Yankee logs, or chokes with Yankee sawdust ; 
each and all, are but the residue of the steam pow- 
er which waters the earth. All gain their force 
from the labors of steam. In some far off sea, the 


air. Leagues away the cloud floats before the winds, 
still upheld by heat, till the cold air benumbs the 
fingers of the great water-carrier, and forces him to 
drop it in rain. The amount of the yearly fall of 
rain varies from twenty-three feet, in some parts of 
South America; down to nothing, on some desert 
portions of the globe. Our New England average 
is thirty-eight inches. The mean for the entire sur- 
face of the globe is about five feet. This would re- 
quire a body of water, as long as from Boston to 
Liverpool, one thousand miles wide, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet in depth, each year.* 
This mass of water iseach year hoisted up hun- 
dreds of feet into the air, carried, some of it thou- 
sands of miles, and then let down again where it is 
wanted. “What a powerful engine is the atmo- 
sphere! and how nicely adjusted must be all the 
cogs and wheels, and springs and pinions of this 
exquisite piece of machinery, that it never wears 
out, nor fails to do its work -at the right time, and 
in the right way.”— Universalist Quarterly. 





* Physical Geography of the Sea, sec. 145. Prof. Mau- 
ry has, we think, erred in his calculation, by failing to sub- 
ract the breadth of land which lics under the tropics, say ten 
housand miles. 


HOW THE HUMAN BODY KEEPS 
WARM. 


The phenomena of heat in the body is somethin 
like that produced by the combustion of fuel, suc 
as coal; only in the body the combustion is slow, 
and the heat far lower than that of flame. The 
act of breathing is very like the bellows of a smith, 
and our food is very much the same as the coals 
which he puts upon his fire. It is probable that 
some heat may be produced in the various secret- 
ing organs of the body by the chemical action 
which takes pee in them. . From these two 
sources animal heat is probably derived. It is pos- 
itively certain that the blood is heated at least one 
degree of Fahrenheit in passing through the lungs; 
a that arterial blood is warmer than venous.— 
Most of the phenomena which occur in the produc- 
tion of heat may be explained by attributing it to a 
combination or union of the oxygen of the air with 
the carbon of the blood in the lungs. 

This supply of animal heat enables the body to 
resist the Btal effects of exposure to a low temper- 
ature. In the polar regions the thermometer often 
falls to 108 or 109 degrees below zero; and yet 
the power of evolving heat, possessed by our bodies, 
enables us to resist this degree of cold. The tem- 
perature of our bodies in that region is about the 
same that it would be were they in the regions 
near the equator. The thermometer, if plunged 
into the blood of a man in both situations men- 
tioned, would indicate about the same. Our bodies 
have nearly the same temperature in both places; 
because, so to speak, and it is not very absurd, the 
combustion or fire in the lungs gives out more heat, 
it burns with greater intensity in polar regions 
than in the equatorial. We all know that a large 
fire will warm our rooms, no matter how cold it 
may be. We can give our rooms the same tem- 
perature in winter that they have in summer, if we 
regulate our fires accordingly, A little more fuel 
is all that is requisite for that purpose. Nature has 
so ordered that when our bodies are in a cold tem- 
perature, we inspire more air than when they are 
in a warm temperature. In other words, she com- 


power of sun-heat lifted the steaming vapor high in| Pels us to take in more fuel, and increase the com 


bustion in the lungs. 

The Esquimaux eats blublsr, which is mostly all 
carbon, and the Laplanders drink plenty of grease. 
In warm countries, the food of the Laplander would 
kill the negro, and food of the natives of the West 
Indies would not be able to keep the Esquimaux 
from perishing with cold. 

The temperature of the human body, and of 
most warm-blooded animals, is from 98 to 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and is affected but a few degrees 
by any variation of that of the surrounding atmo- 
spere. Animals are warm-blooded when they can 
preserve nearly an equal temperature, in despite of 
the atmosperic vicissitudes from heat to cold and . 
from cold to heat. They have a temperature of 
their own, independent of atmospheric changes. 

The time will soon arrive when thicker clothing 
must be worn by our citizens at the North. They 
must line their vests well along the back bone, and 
provide against freezing. It isa fact that warm 
clothes tend to save food in proportion to the cold 
of the atmosphere. This is the reason why cattle 
that are well housed consume less food, and keep 
in better condition, than those which are shelter- 
less and exposed. 
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ANTI-PROGRESSION. The = a pit a on Pacific 
One of the most curious pages in the world’s| °°°"® DY ® cana” ee ee 
history, is that which records the treatment expe- hes b ia a, ae sa ha a en ‘aa 
rienced by the men to whom the race is indebted at we speee ten ee wee t up; ~ 
for most of the progress it has made in the arts of o-* ee in . — 4 paso bee eu 
life. To be the discoverer of a new truth, or the “ti psa sme oO ye stalists ak wh. po ao 
inventor of a new machine or implement, has fre-| “Fluman oe hs these “ukacal tae 
quently been deemed a sufficient offence to place a ‘ allowe a to yA i ag Sop ahs yor pa nl 
man beyond the pale of the common courtesies of ble bo ; 8 mB wipe 
life; and in proportion to the importance of the soci pasehe saree pipes pre age 
invention or discovery, has been the degree of wer hes ue it Ots ‘en a aad pret s en 
chastisement inflicted upon the offender. Happy) a), Apes da i rab ‘ast mth 
if he escaped with no more serious annoyance than po . PP ty J 


a ° ‘ should fear the vengeance of Heaven, for attempt- 
the sneers, the ridicule, or the incredulous pity of}. to i ; Aina spre 
mankind. Many have fared worse than this. To ng to ingrove that wis SSE 


ighty wi i rdained from th 
be in advance of the age, is a crime that the world har eee ence, 
is slow to overlook. : ‘ When the arrangement of fans was first intro- 
The telescope and microscope were once stigma-| 1.04 to assist in winnowing corn from the chaff 
tized as “atheistical inventions, which perverted our by producing artificial currents of air, it was argued 
. . . ’ 
organ of sight, and made everything appear in.a} jot wwinds were raised by God alone, and it was 
false light.” The establishment of the Royal So- irreligious in man to attempt to raise wind for 
cisty in ns agent wes Hace re oe 1" re ®5"| himself, and by efforts of his own.” One Scottish 
serted that “experimental philosophy was subver- on t 
sive of the Christian faith ;” and this prejudice clergyman actually refeegd. he Holy Somnnren a? 


, , , ; those of his parishioners who thus irreverently 
against learning has not died out, even in our day. raised the “Devil's wind.” ‘Wien Sedea eeneeaee 
Less than fifty years ago, there was an anti-vacci- 


nation society in England, which denounced Jen- preimage test Pe FI Laer yi ‘ ve 
ner’s discovery as “the cruel, despotic tyranny of to touch our meat with our fingers.” In those 
forcing cow-pox misery on the innocent babes of times, many worthy people had great scruples 
the poor—a gross violation of religion, morality,| out the emancipation of the negroes, because 
law, and humanity.” Learned men gravely print- they were the descendants of Ham, on whom the 
ed statements that vaccinated children became “ox-| 54 of perpetual slavery had been pronounced, 
faced,” and that abscesses broke out to “indicate Many others pleaded against the measure for the 
sprouting horns,” that the countenances were grad- emancipation of the Jews, that the bill was a direct 
ually “transmuted into the visage of a cow, the voice attempt to controvert the will and word of God, 
into the bellowing of bulls”—that the character|..4 to revoke his sentence upon the chosen but 
underwent “strange mutations, from quadrupedan| .neljious people. This reminds us of the disin- 
sympathy.” The influence of religion was called); osted piety of some of our Southern brethren, 
in to strengthen the prejudices of ignorance, and! who make chattels of men, because they think this 
the operation was denounced from the pulpit as|;, Gog’, way of benefiting Africa. 

“diabolical,” as a “tempting of God’s providence,| ‘The introduction of cotton in England was re- 
and therefore a heinous crime;” and its abettors garded as a dire calamity, and led to riot and 
were charged with sorcery and atheism. 
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When coal was first introduced into use as fuel 
in Great Britain, the prejudice against it was so 
strong that the Commons petitioned to the Crown 
to prohibit the “noxious” fuel. A royal proclama- 
tion having failed to abate the growing nuisance, a 
commission was issued to ascertain who burnt the 
coal within the city and its neighborhood, and to 
punish them by fine for the first offence, and by 
demolition of their furnaces if they persisted in 
transgression, A law was at length passed, mak- 
ing it a capital offence to burn coal within the city 
of London, and only permitting it to be used in 
the forges in the vicinity. It took three centuries 
entirely to efface this prejudice. What would 
England be, now, without its inexhaustible coal 


fields P 


bloodshed. Whenever distress fell upon the la- 
boring population, it was the fashion, not more 
than a century ago, to attribute it to cotton. The 
ruin of the country, and the irretrievable misery of 
“millions yet unborn,” were predicted over and over 
again, from the spinning and weaving of this arti- 
cle, the manufacture of which now sustains one- 
sixth of the population of England, and gives com- 
fort to every nation under the sun. 

When spinning jennies and power looms were 
first introduced into England, nothing would do 
with the outraged and insulted spinsters and weav- 
ers, but pulling down the factories and breaking 
the machines. It was thought that there was an 
end to labor, and nothing was left to the poor but 
to starve. But now, although there is more work 
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done in England, by the power of machinery, than 
all the men and women in the world could do 
without it, yet there is a far greater demand for op- 
eratives than there was when all the spinning and 
weaving were done by hand. At the time of the 
last census, the entire working population of Great 
Britain was estimated at four millions, while the 
mechanical power at work was equal to the labor 
of six hundred millions of men. The operative in 
a cotton mill to-day, superintends as much work as 
could have been executed by two or three hundred 
workmen, seventy years ago. 

The planing-machine, the trip-hammer, the saw- 
mill, and many other mechanical contrivances, were 
quite as violently opposed, on their introduction ; 
but now the world owns their value, and could not 
do without them. Sewing machines are at this 
very time encountering similar prejudice and oppo- 
sition, from those who are too short-sighted to see 
that these little iron stitchers are in reality the 
friends, not the foes, of the needle-women. 

The fact is, machinery has increased the demand 
for labor, has added to the wages and lessened the 
hours of toil, and has reduced the price of the nec- 
essaries of life. We cannot have too much ma- 
chinery, provided it is good. All efforts to block 
the wheels of progress, and to put a check to the 
onward march of the race, must prove as futile as 
the attempts of the Eastern monarch to shackle 
the restless waves of the sea. 





OYSTERS. 


The New Orleans Picayune gives the following 
— of the manner in which oysters are propa- 
gated : 

“During the summer months, the oystermen are 
engaged in preparing for the winter’s fishing and 
supply. The principal feature in this operation is 
the selection of banks or beds in such a situation 
as to secure a sufficient depth—say an average of 
a foot or two of water over them, without much 
flow, or danger of its exceeding at any time four 
or five feet. These beds are generally covered with 
a laye: ov shells, of from a foot toa foot and a half 
dee», as otherwise the oyster would spoil in the mud. 
‘tbe oysters from which the next produce is to be 
procured are then planted, with the hinge of the 
shell downwards, just deep enough to keep them 
standing firm, and about a span’s length apart. In 
doing this, no regard is paid to the relative number 
or positions of the sexes. On these beds they lie, 
for the greater part of the time, with their shells 
gaping, their natural position of rest. If a foot 

put on the bed, or other intrusion on them made, 
those nearest at once close with a hissing noise, 
squirting out the water as they do so; and the ex- 
ample is immediately followed in all directions. In 
a short time, their ‘spat,’ as the earliest form of the 
next breed is called, is seen floating among them, 
and settling either on the shells of the planted ani- 
mals, or on any other object, and gradually devel- 
oping into bunches of oysters, which become fit for 
eating in six or eight months, the beds being then 
thickly covered with them.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
SMALL FARMS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I find in an old Roman poet this 
precept to Roman farmers : 


‘¢Praise a large farm,—till a small one.”’ 


Although it was penned almost two thousand 
years ago, yet it applies with unabated force to 
American, and especially to New England farmers. 
There is among our tillers of the soil a passion to 
be large land-owners, which is prejudicial, high- 
ly iy ye to the | eon interest. Many 
begin life pennyless and landless. Their first scanty 
earnings are spent in the purchase of land. They 
go on as their means increase, adding field to field 
until some of them may have half a township in 
their possession. For this object they rise early, 
sit up late,and eat the bread of carefulness. For 
this they sacrifice all improvement of themselves. 

Now is there not a more excellent way? Would 
it not be better for land-holders to moderate their 
passion for land, to be content with a few acres, and 
spend their surplus money in the more careful til- 
lage of those few? There would then be land 
in New England for all that desire it; agricultural 
skill would be developed, and many enterprising 
persons would be retained on farms through life to 
ennoble the pursuits of their early years, to enlight- 
en by their instruction and example their fellow- 
laborers, while they are now driven to shops, to 
merchandize and to professional life, only to be baf- 
fled at every turn of fortune. 

No one thing, at this time, is more detrimental 
to the farmers of New England than their propen- 
sity to till too much land. Itis making whole 
counties poorer every year. So great has been this 
impoverishment that it is estimated that a thousand 
million of dollars are now needed to bring back 
the soil of the Free States to the high fertility it 

ossessed when the woodman’s axe first felled the 
orests and let in the sun—and this same process 
must go on till we learn that first lesson in farming ; 
that our income does not depend upon the scanty 
tillage of many acres, but upon the liberal tillage 
of a few. 

There is an intimate connection between large 
farms and scanty crops—the earth makes just re- 
turns. She yields sparingly or bountifully, just as 
men deal sparingly or bountifully with her. As 
mdst men having large farms, have no capital be- 
sides their land, buildings and stock, they are not 
able to introduce more expensive but tried modes 
of culture, to make experiments or to reclaim their 
waste lands. When they are urged to make such 
and such improvements, their plea invariably is, 
“We cannot afford it. The best we can do is to 
support our families and pay our taxes. Improve- 
ment is out of the question.” So they go on, year. 
after year, in those old ways of culture by which a 
—_ part of New England soil has become so prof- 
itless. 

I would suggest to these large land-holders that 
they turn part of their land back again into capital, 
and that they use that capital in tilling as the 
ought to till the rest. Or if they have sons, to di- 
vide a portion among them. ‘Then they would be 
compelled to limit their own strength and skill to 
asmaljer surface. Their net income would be 
greater, their lands would become better, the with- 
ered pasture lands would receive attention, and the 
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meadows, those mines of agricultural wealth, would 
be drained and recovered. c. 
Oct., 1856. 


A STEAM PLOW FOR THE PRAIRIES. 


In the Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill., of the 10th 
inst., Bronson Murray proposes that a premium of 
$50,000 be raised by subscription of one hundred 
— paying $500 each, to be awarded for a per- 

ected steam plow suited to farm use, and capable 

of performing the labor at an expense not greater 
than the average cost of performing the same work 
under the present system. He offers to be one of 
the hundred subscribers, and wishes the subscrip- 
tions secured to the Illinois State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the premium to be offered by it, under 
such rules as an Executive Committee may direct. 
He asserts that there is not a farmer who cultivates 
500 acres of prairie land, but can well afford to 
unite in the proposed subscription. He is confident 
that the steam plow would long since have been 
invented, had the capital of mechanics been equal 
to their inventive genius. In this opinion we cor- 
dially agree with ie. It would be a most inesti- 
mable boon to farmers on the prairies if they could 
plow their stubble lands pir | after the crops are 
removed, The benefit of the steam plow to them 
would be quick-plowing,—doing as much by one 
plow in one day, as is now done by five or six with 
teams, which cannot be driven beyond a certain 
speed. When Mr. Murray came to the prairies 
fourteen years ago, there were no harvesting ma- 
chines in use; but he felt confident they would 
soon be, and this determined him in settling in Ill- 
inois. His hopes have been realized regarding 
harvesting machines, and we trust they will also be 
realized respecting a prairie steam plow. Its work- 
ing expenses may be as great as piowing by pres- 
ent modes, but if it does the work in less time, 
with fewer hands, (as we understand it,) farmers 
will be satisfied. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, held at the 
American Institute, in this city, on the 9th inst., 
Judge Meigs read an account of an English farm 
locomotive of 16 horse power. It weighed 9 tuns, 
was stated to move easily over soft fields, and as- 
cend pretty steep inclines. Its inventor had spent 
$50,000 in making experiments, and he was now 
satisfied with its performances. It draws a gang of 
plows with ease. Our friends in Illinois would like 
a steam plow of much less weight than 6 tuns; it 
is too heavy for general use, but no doubt smaller 
ones on the same principle can be constructed. We 
are not anil with its peculiarities ; but in our 
opinion, the common locomotive, with broad-faced 
wheels, is the principle on which to build a success- 
ful prairie steam plow. 








SomeTHinc New asovut BreEaD.—Louis Napo- 
leon, whom men begin to recognize as a Napoleon- 
ic sort of a man, in 1853 conceived the idea that it 
would be practicable to compress flour so as to 
diminish its bulk, and in that way facilitate its 
transportation, and yet not injure its quality. In 
July of that year an experiment was made by his 
command to test his views. Flour, subjected to a 
hydraulic pressure of 300 tons, was reduced in vol- 
ume more than 24 percent. On close examina- 
tion it was found to possess all the qualities it had 
previous to its violent treatment. lt was then put 


into zine boxes and sealed up. At the same time, 
other flour manufactured from the same wheat, but 
not compressed, was also sealed up. In October 
thereafter, several boxes containing both kinds of 
flour were opened and examin The 

was pronounced to be the best. Twelve months 
after this, in October, 54, another examination 
took place, and with the same result. The two 
kinds were then kneaded into loaves and baked. 
The pressed flour made the best bread. In March, 
55, more of the zinc boxes were opened, and on 
examination the loose flour showed mouldiness, 
while the pressed was sweet, and retained all its 
qualities. Made into bread, the same differences 
were observable. 

The Emperor has ordered experiments to be 
made at sea, as well as on land. Men-of-war are 
to take out both kinds of flour, and both are to be 
sent on sea voyages to hot and to cold latitudes, and 
examinations are to be made and recorded of the 
influence of climate and salt air upon each.—Alba- 
ny Journal. 





RIGHT EYED. 


In a paper read before the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its recsnt session in 
Albany, Prof. John Brocklesby, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., gives the following as the result 
of a series of experiments on “visual direction :” 

“In view of these facts, I am inclined to believe 
that most persons, when they gaze upon a near ob- 
ject with both eyes open, habitually neglect the 
image formed by the left eye and employ that of 
the right to fix the visual direction—in fact, that 
we are right eyed. Moreover, that cases some- 
times occur where the left eye is used for this pur- 
pose, and in such exceptional instances the observ- 
ers may be termed left eyed. A boy shoots mar- 
bles with both eyes open, and a sportsman not un- 
frequently brings down his game in the same man- 
ner; but I apprehend that in both instances the 
aim is as truly taken as if one eye is shut; and that 
either the right eye or the left gives the range, 
while the other is passive. ee 

“If it is true that the right eye, under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, possesses a superiority over 
the other, the fact would be in strict accordance 
with some other physiological phenomena, We 
are all aware of the pre-eminence which the right 
hand has over the left, either from habit or other- 
wise. How much more ready and quick it is in all 
its motions, being the first to advance whenever 
the hand is needed. So marked is this character- 
istic that we term expertness and activity of manip- 
ulation, dexterity. Right handedness constitutes 
the law, left handedness the exception. The same 
fact is observed in respect to the feet. In the 
game of foot-ball, for instance, the right foot na- 
turally comes first into play, and is decidedly more 
active than the other. The superiority of one or- 
gan of vision over the other would not therefore 
constitute an anomaly, neither would it be surpris- 
ing if the same phenomena should be found to ex- 
ist in respect to one or more of the other senses, 





te" The Warrenton (Fauquier, Va.) Flag notices 
a decline in the prices of negroes, and says that 
several sold to the highest bidder on Monday, at 
prices ranging several hundred dollars below sums 
paid for the same description of servants a few weeks 





ago. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
AN INQUIRY. 

An article which was recently copied into your 
paper from the Ohio Farmer, says: “The fat of an- 
imals is, in many respects, for man, the best and 
cheapest of all the heat-producing articles of diet.” 

Now, I am not quite sure I understood the writer 
of the article referred to; but if by “heat-produc- 
ing articles of diet,” he refers exclusively to meats, 
then it is possible his statement may be correct. If, 
however, he does not mean to exclude the cereal 
grains—for these are heat-producing substances as 
well as flesh and fish, only not wholly designed to 

ive out heat—then I shall be obliged to dissent 
Bets his opinion. It has long been known to the 
scientific world that bread or grain give out a suf- 
ficient quantity of heat to the system; while they 
nourish the body—that is a flesh-producing article 
—as many as six or eight times longer before they 
are converted into fat, or even into flesh of any kind, 
than they do afterward. So much for encouraging 
the farmer to have his cattle well fed. w. A. a. 

La Grange Place, Sept. 29. 


CORN OR MEAL, FOR FATTING HOGS. 
Will some one who has learned which is the most 
profitable for swine, corn or meal, give us the re- 
sult of his experience ? (a.) A. A. W. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

Please tell us where the Chinese Sugar Cane seed 
can be obtained, at what cost, what soil it requires, 
what amount, and what kind of dressing, and if it 
will grow in our seasons in Maine ? (b.) 

Kennebunk, Me. A. A. WELLS. 

(a.) Working animals require considerable bulk 
in their food, while animals that are merely laying 
on fat, require concentrated, or highly nutritious 
food, and the food that is fine, and that can be the 
most readily assimilated, or brought into a like sub- 
stance with the body, is the best. Can there be 
any doubt but the meal is that food ? 

(b.) The Chinese sugar cane has been raised the 
past summer in various places about Boston, and 
with perfect success. Our crop was planted in a 
spot rather unfavorable, but grew ten feet high, 
and has perfectly seeded. We presume that the 
same soil and culture that suits the Indian corn 
will be proper for the sugar cane. Growing, as it 
has in a season with us both cold and wet, it will 
undoubtedly flourish finely in our usually hot sum- 
mers. _ 

COVERED OR OPEN WELLS. 

Mr. Eprror :—What effect does it have upon 
the water in wells (from fifteen to twenty feet deep) 
to keep them covered air-tight throughout the 
year ; and if there is any effect, does it become in- 
jurious to its use ? SourH DAnvVERs. 

Oct., 1856. 


WASHING MACHINES. 
Speaking of Washing Machines, in answer to a 
recent inquiry in the Farmer,a correspondent says, 
“Try Wisner’s Patent, with zinc floats. We, that 


with wooden floats, and think it saves one-half the 
labor, washes cleaner, and with less wear to the 
clothes.” 


PLUMS. 

The plum scion mentioned by me, that grew 
nearly 24 feet in a season, was probably the Brad- 
shaw. I only measured what grew from April to 
Nov. J. T. We 


NATIVE GRAPES. 


The vine on which these grapes grew was taken 
from the parent vine 56 years since, and set on the 
west side of a ledge of rocks, and is thirty-two 
inches in circumference ; the branches extend 130 
feet upon a ledge, and would have gone much far- 
ther, if it had not been stopped. T. HASKELL. 

Gloucester, 1856. 





HOW TO SEND POULTRY TO MARKET. 


My daily observation in the poultry market of 
this city, of the loss suffered by poultry-raisers for 
want of a little care or else want of proper knowl- 
edge, prompts me to offer a word, with the hope 
that some abler pen will continue the subject. It 
is mortifying to me to see so much good poultry 
sold by farmers at half-price, simply because not 
nicely dressed. Half-dressed, half-fattened fowls 
will not bring half-price. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the best method of fattening, but leaving that 
to others, I will say, that only a little more fat put 
upon a fowl after it isin bare passable order will 
not unfrequently double the value. 

Turkeys and geese should be killed with great 
care to keep them from bruising themselves. A 
very good plan is to tie their wings, and hang them 
on a pole by their legs, before cutting off the head. 
The same may be said of other fowls. 

All kinds of poultry should be “dry picked” if to 
be carried far to market, as they keep better if 
dressed in this way. If scalded, the water should 
be just below the boiling point. In any case be 
very careful not to tear the skin or rub off the cuti- 
cle (or outer skin) from the legs. After being nice- 
ly picked, wash in clean warm soap-suds, and then 
“plump” them—as the Jersey men call it—that is, 
hold them in boiling water about five seconds. 

Draw back the skin and cut off the neck bone 
near the body, and then draw the skin over again 
and tie it tightly with astring. This ey the 
blood from running over and disfiguring the bodies. 

When all the animal heat is entirely gone, pack 
them in boxes of about 200 lbs., using clean rye 
straw, as this is less heating than other kinds. A. 
little attention to these hints will materially in-, 
crease the price and give greater satisfaction to the 
producer, seller, and consumer. 

Isaac EmeEns, 226 Front St. 

New York, Sept. 8, 1856. 

Amerivan Agriculturist. 





EF The Andover Advertiser says Mr. John 
Thompson, of Frye Village, last Spring planted two 
top onions. One of them split into thirteen at the 
root, and had ten stems with,one hundred and forty- 
one onions on the top of the stems, ‘The other split 


into twelve at the root, nine stems one hundred and 
forty on the top; all the tops had seed on. The 





is, our better half and our children, are using one 





seed came from Wisconsin. 
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DEDERICK’S PARALLEL LEVER VERTICAL HAY PRESS. 


The manufacturers say they be- 
lieve this press to be, in every 
respect, the simplest, most com- 
pact, easiest working, most con- 
venient and powerful hay press in 
the United States. 

“The engraving is so plain,” 
they continue, “that it requires 
scarcely any explanation. When 
the door, C, is closed, the heads 
U, is moved over to either side at 
pleasure. The hay is then thrown 
in, and when the box is full the 
head is moved back again to the 
centre of the press. The power 
being then applied to the parallel 
levers, J, K, through the block 
and tackle system of ropes and 
pulleys, N, R, R, the follower, B, 
is pressed upward against the hay 
with a power which is not inter- 
fered with by the least particie of 
friction against the sides of the 
press; with a power which is as 
simple as it is evidently tremen- - 
dous. The door, C, and also a 
similar door on the other side, 
are then opened ; the bale is then 
bound, and the ends of it being 
relieved by releasing the end of 
the bar or handle, D, it is taken 
out from either side at pleasure. 

“It is worthy of remark that when the bale is 
made, the doors of this press can be opened by a 
boy, standing right in front of the door, with one 
hand; whereas, as is well known, the doors of the 
other hay presses have to be pounded open with a 
mallet or crowbar, and when relieved will fly open 
with a force sufficient to break a man’s leg. This 
press is operated by a horse upon a capstan, the 

horse going round on a seven or eight foot sweep 
only six times to make abzle. With two men and 
& boy it will bale, without any extra exertion, from 
six to nine tons per day, according to the number 
or size of the press. This can be readily conceived 
wher it is considered that the time required to op- 
erate the machine to make a bale does not exceed 
30 seconds; and how easily this is done by the 
horse may be inferred from the fact that three men 
upon a sweep two feet longer than that used by the 
horse, can\press 300 lbs. into our usual dimensions 
—viz., 3 fetet ten inches long by 22 by 28 inches on 





For the New England Farmer. 


STATE OF MAINE POTATO--SIDE-HILL | 
PLOW. 


Mr. Eprror :—I took occasion to say, the last 
autumn, in a communication that I forwarded to 
you, that intelligent cultivators in this vicinity ex- 
pressed doubts of the superlative qualities of the 
variety of potato called State of Maine ; whereup- 
on, a gentleman who professes to know all about 
this variety, and much about most others, queried 
whether I had ever seen the genuine State of 
Maine potato, and strongly reaffirmed its superior 
excellence. I am now assured by the cultivator 
before referred to, that he and others of his neigh- 
bors have tested this variety thoroughly the pres- 
ent season, and find it to-fail in having those su 
rior qualities that have been ascribed toit. That 
it yields many small potatoes, is quite liable to rot, 
and compared with other varieties they have grown 
is decidedly inferior. I am quite confident their 
views of it are correct. 

The same gentleman informs me, that he and 
his neighbors are very much in favor of the side- 





the sides—itj the same time, and without any hard 
or extra whatever.” 





hill plow on their cultivated grounds. They find 
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a decided benefit in the uniform level surface it 
leaves, avoiding those hollows usually left on the 
finishing of a land; also it completes the work 
much better at the end of furrows. In a word, he 
says he had rather pay the price of a side-hill 
plow than fo use any other kind for nothing, 

Our cultivators are busy in gathering in their 
crops, though they are not so abundant as they 
promised to be in the early part of the season. * 

South Danvers, Sept., 1856. 





LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7, 1856. 

Dear Sir:—The Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
the U. S. Agricultural Society, opened in solemn 
form this morning. The grounds, some forty acres 
in extent, are on the west side of the city, on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, of easy access on every 
side; and dotted, as they are, with noble old cedars 
and groups of other trees, they afford a pleasant re- 
treat for the tired visitor when his physical powers 
are weary with standing, and his mental, with look- 
ing at the objects of interest about him, and answer- 
ing the thousand questions put to him at every 
turn. 

The elements, as well as all minor matters, are 
favorable. With aclear sky and elastic atmosphere, 
the spirit of success is at once infused into those 
having charge of the arrangements, and this is at 
once infused into the surrounding numbers. Upon 
approaching the grounds from the North or the 
South, the most conspicuous objects are the orna- 
mental gateways, which are finished with much ar- 
chitectural taste. Inside the enclosure, the eye is 
greeted with a perfect city of neat wooden struc- 
tures, and a miniature encampment of tents. The 
sheds and stalls for the oxen, horses, sheep and 
swine, are located principally upon the Western side 
and the Northern end of the grounds. Upon the 
green sward inside the “track,” the “stand” for the 
judges is erected, and also the marquee of the 
President of the Society, and officers, and here 
gather the men distinguished for their knowl- 
edge and zeal in agricultural affairs. East of the 
track are the tents appropriated to the display 
of agricultural implements, and machinery, the 
coops of poultry, and cages of birds, which form 
a distinctive feature of the exhibition. On the 
West of the centre is the tent devoted to the show 
of fruits, grains, vegetables, flowers, &c., and all 
‘around these various general points are booths for 
private parties, tents for resting, dressing, and eat- 
ing. Such are the arrangements on the grounds. 
Around them the country is picturesque and at- 
tractive, — the Schuylkill is spanned by a noble 
structure, over which pass the railroad trains, and 
the unceasing throng that go to and from the city. 
The river itself is dotted with various craft, eager 
in their several pursuits, and above the wire bridge 
which bounds the north-western end of the grounds, 





are two or three steamers, constantly running a 
few miles up and back, passing the village of Man- 
ayunk, Laurel Hill, and giving a fine view of the 
scenery of the surrounding country. 

The great tent for the Banquet on Friday is not 
yet up,—it is to stand on the green sward in the 
centre of the grounds, where assembled thousands, 
coming from every part of our widely extended 
country, are expected to meet in council, and speak 
of its most important element, the agricultural in- 
terest. The show in all the departments is fine. 
But night approaches, and with it many prompt- 
ings to seek the quiet and retirement of my room. 
The receipts to-day have been about $3,000. They 
must be greatly exceeded every future day during 
the fair to prevent loss. 

SECOND DAY. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1856. 

Again the sun burst upon the world in its bright- 
est splendor. Thousands of eager eyes were peer- 
ing into the East in the morning, long before he 
had found it convenient to show his face above the 
horizon, but his advance beams lit up the whole 
Eastern world, and promised that mists and clouds 
should not check the festivities of the occasion.— 
And they did not,—for he so tempered the Octo- 
ber air that invalids and babes came out, and grew, 
and gained health, and were happy in it. 

My first careful visit on the grounds this morn- 
ing, was to see the cattle; the number of entries 
is very large, and consists of Durhams, Devons, 
Jerseys, Ayrshires, Herefords, Natives and Grades. 
The Durhams are not so numerous nor so excel- 
lent as I expected to see; the Devons are numer- 
ous, and many of them very fine, half a dozen cows 
particularly ; there is a yearling Jersey bull, sur- 
passing in shape and color any I have seen; several 
of the cows are aiso very fine; the Ayrshires, both 
pure and mixed, are numerous, and some of them 
remarkably good. The Herefords were pretty well 
represented, having some good specimens. Some 
of our common, or what are called Vative cattle, 
dre, in form, color, temperament, and productive 


qualities, (as stated) as handsome as anything onf 


the ground; there are grades, also, of all blood 
exceedingly well made and promising. On t 
whole, the show of cattle is interesting, but f 
short of my expectations. None of the States Are 
fairly represented. Maryland or Kentucky, sigle 
handed, could make a finer show of Durhams gone, 
pure and grades, than the combined exhpition 
presents, Among the Jerseys, or Alderneyg there 
are exceedingly interesting specimens pf the 
French variety, retaining most of the characteris- 
tics of that blood in size and shape, but in color en- 
tirely unique,—it being all over of a uniform mouse 
color; these are said to be of the best variety of the 
Jersey blood. 


The Working Oxen and Fat Cattifwere a cred- 
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it to their contributors, though not large in num- 
ber; the fat cattle had a large quantity of beef 
steaks, which I more than once felt a disposition to 
discuss during my stay on the grounds, The 
working oxen were large and well-formed, but how 
well trained I had no opportunity of judging.— 
More Durham stock has been entered since my re- 
port yesterday, and among them is a bull by Mr. 
A. Betmar, of West Chester Co., Pa., weighs 
2,552 pounds, and is a finely formed animal. This 
department has been considerably improved to-day. 

In the department of Swine, there are several 
specimens of the old, immense fellows, that occu- 
pied the ground many years ago, growing up to 
six hundred or a thousand pounds, with legs like 


many of them bulky, awkward, and inefficient ma- 
chines. I cannot mention even a tenth of the im- 
plements that are useful and eminently adapted to 
the farmer’s use. The large manufacturers and 
dealers are represented in the most creditable man- 
ner, ‘The Messrs. Landreth, Pascall, Morris & Co., 
and one or two other companies of Philadelphia, 
and some of the Boston heuses, make shows of the 
most attractive character. Nourse, Mason & 
Company, Boston, have presented seventy Plows 
of their own manufacture, no two being alike. 
They were taken from their common stock, and in 
their construction and finish represent those which 
they are sending out in such remarkable quantities 
every day from their manufactories and workshops. 





those of an English draft horse, and ears that|This part of the exhibition is eminently full, excel- 
might be coveted by the farmer who lacked plank|lent and attractive, as the crowds that constantly 
to cover his drains. They appeared healthy and/throng it bear ample evidence. This is as it should 
exceedingly vigorous, and crossed with our fine-|be. 


haired, and fine-meated Sufiolks, Mackays, Essex 


In the Fruit and Vegetable department, thereis 


and Berkshires, would make an exceedingly valua- | fair general show, and in some particulars, strong 
ble variety. The display of swine is large, and it|attractions. The show of pears by Col. WILDER 
has specimens of the highest excellence, and it and Mr. Hovey, of Boston, has been rarely excelled 
shows what improvement may be effected in this|2"y where. Several varieties of corn, some wheat, 
_ department of rural industry. ‘ P 
The show of Sheep.is fine. That of English sheep white rye weighed 60 lbs. per bushel. The corn 
such as Southdowns, Cotswold, Leceister, Bakewell, | ¥@° remarkably large, the ears being of a mon- 


&c., is very large—that of the fine-wooled varieties 
is rather limited, but excellent in quality. Dante. 
Kimsat., of Rutland, Vt., has 20 French Merinos, 
Gro. CAMPBELL, of Westminster, Vt., has Spanish 
and Silesian,W. CHAMBERLAIN, of Red Hook, N.Y., 
Mr. BLAKELY, of Conn.,a few Spanish. Mr. Camp- 
BELL has crosses of the Spanish and Silesian, which 
commanded much attention. I saw two Oxford 
Downs weighing 200 pounds each, belonging to 
C, A. Murray, of Wilmington, Del., and two Tar- 
tar sheep, or Fat Tail breed; they breed twice a 
year, and bring two to four at atime. The tail of 
one of them was some ten inches wide, about the 
same length, and appeared to be a mass of fat. The 
sheep, on the whole, made a good appearance, and 
attracted much attention. 

The collection of Poultry was large, and included 
many specimens of great merit in all the different 
classes. It was well arranged, and made a point 
of a good deal of attraction. 

In the department of Agricultural Implements 
and Machines, there is a collection which has prob- 
ably never been equalled in this or any other coun- 
try, as to their excellence of manufacture, and for 
their practical utility. There are some, to be sure, 
whose unwieldiness or manifest want of adaptation, 
excite a smile, and show how little their originators 
knew of the labors to be performed by them, and 
the general results to be secured. But they afford 
a fine contrast with the others around them, and 
enable spectators to see the progress actually made. 


rye, turnips, potatoes, &c., were very fine. Some 


strous size. 


We saw no butter or cheese—not being products 


of the farm, no premium was offered on them! 


Mr. Langstroth’s patent hive, with the bees at 


work, was on the ground, Mr. PHELPs was there in 
person with his, and his bees industriously attend- 
ing to their own affairs. 


THIRD DAY. 


Powelton, Oct. 9,1856. 
I date and write to-day on the grounds. The 


weather is propitious. The morning opens glori- 
ously, and the city is early in motion. All the world 
is going to Powelton. Omnibuses, hacks, carts, drays 
and every available vehicle utterly fail to get the 


people along half as fast as they desire to go. The 


“buss” that I got on was loaded until its ribs broke 


and it collapsed, squeezing two or three young la- 
dies something more than tenderly, driving a gen- 
tleman out of the back door, and dving sundry oth- 
er disagreeable things. The crowd to-day has been 
immense—70,000 must have visited the grounds, 
for the Treasurer reports the receipts to-day at 
$15,000—yesterday, about $7,000, and the first 
day $3,000. 

Yesterday, as I was walking among the neat 
stock, I met Senator Sumner, his brother, and the 
Rev. Mr. Furness. Mr. Sumner is much thinner 
than when I saw him last autumn. He told me 
that his bodily health is good, and he has appetite, 
but that any continued effort of the mind brings 
nervous excitement, which utterly forbids exertion 





‘The number of reapers and mowers is quite large, 


at present. He chafes under this restraint as does 
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the noble lion in his cage. His eye flashed, and his 
form grew erect and trembled, as he spoke of the 
impending crisis in our national affairs, and of his 
burning desire to be again on duty. He appeared 
much interested in the exhibition, and conversed 
freely upon the merits of the various breeds before 
us as we passed along. 

New entries of stock and implements continue to 
be made, so that up to this evening, there has been 
428 entries of neat stock, and about the same number 
of horses. If the weather continues favorable to- 
morrow, there will undoubtedly be an increased 
number of visitors, and the receipts may become 
sufficiently ampie to meet. the expenses, which have 
been very large. To-morrow is the principal day, 
when the Banquet is to take place, and the great 
display of horses. 

1 shall make further note as I have opportunity. 

Very truly yours, Smmon Brown. 

Joel Nourse, Esq. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DRAINING WITH TILES. 
BY H. F. FRENCH. 

Enough has been said, and written, and observed, 
to convince all enlightened farmers that a great 
proportion of the lands in New England which 
prove in the end most valuable, require to be first 
relieved of surplus water. This is true ofall our 
low meadows, and a great deal of upland, especial- 
ly springy hill-sides, 

Thorough draining with tiles is, without doubt, 
the cheapest and best mode of doing this, and, al- 
though I remarked in a recent article, that we 
have not yet arrived at the luxury of using drain 
tiles, I find that our farmers are reselving that they 
will act in this, as in other matters, on the princi- 
ple that what is worth doing, is worth doing well; 
and will not be satisfied till the best mode of drain- 
ing isadopted. To keep up with the spirit of the 
age, I have myself opened some hundred rods of 
drains, on my farm, and procured tiles all the way 
from Albany to lay in them. This being my first 
attempt, I can only speak now from observation, 
and the information I have gathered from men and 
books, on the subject. As this subject must occu- 
py the attention of our farmers more than any oth- 
er, for many years to come, it being the next great 
step to be taken in the march of improvement on 
all our old farms, it will be deemed excusable to 
begin at the beginning in our discussion. ‘hough 
milk be “for babes,” it cannot injure full grown 
men to taste it occasionally. So let us first answer 

WHAT ARE DRAIN TILES? 

Drain tiles are made of clay, similar to brick 
clay, moulded by a machine into tubes, usually 
fourteen inches long, and burnt in a kiln, or fur- 
nace, to be about as hard as what are called hard 





burnt bricks. They are of various forms and sizes, 
Some are round, with a sole or flat bottom, mould- 
ed with the tile, others are horse-shoe formed, open 
at the bottom, to be laid on the hard bottom ofa 
ditch without a sole, or in soft places with a sole or 
flat bottom, of the same material with the tile. 
The size varies from 14 to 6 inches calibre, accord- 
ing to the quantity of water to be conveyed. It is 
a question of expediency, whether to use very large 
tiles, or to lay two or more courses of smaller size, 
side by side, when the flow of water is very great. 


HOW ARE TILES LAID? 


Trenches are openea to the requisite depth, as 
narrow as convenient for men to walk in. Green 
hands at ditching will declare they cannot trench 
three feet deep, without breaking the ground 24 
feet wide, but with proper tools, I have found no 
difficulty in going 44 feet deep in a trench but two 
feet wide at top. The English books say that men 
who work by the rod, always open very narrow 
trenches. My tools are, first, a common shovel; 
next, acommon spade, and lastly, a long-handled 
spade, cut down at a machine shop with shears, to 
34 inches width at the point, with a true taper 
from the heel, making a wedge shaped spade.— 
With this the ditch is finished, with just comforta- 
ble room to lay the tiles straight, and lay in a chip 
of brick or stone on each side, where a joint is too 
open. Then having laid the tiles end to end, witha 
true descent in the trench, commencing at the top, 
cover them first with something that will exclude 
sand, which I take to be the worst enemy to 
contend with. I use spent tan as a convenient and 
very perfect strainer. The books say turf with the 
grass down is commonly used. Hay, straw, or 
pine or hemlock boughs are also used. Having 
thus covered the tiles, put into the trench next that 
part of the earth thrown out, which lets the water 
pass through most readily, as sand or gravel, or in 
a clay soil, the top soil. It is perhaps possible with 
pure clay puddled in, to stop water from getting 
into the tiles, and no person of common judgment 
would put pure wet clay immediately on to the 
tiles. Finally, fill the trenches and make all level, 
making allowance for what the earth over the drain 
may settle. The first question that is asked by a 
novice in the art of draining with tiles always is, 


HOW DOES THE WATER GET INTO THE TILES? 


The answer is, it gets in at the joints, and through 
the pores of the burnt clay. Professor Mapes says 
that if you cork up both ends of a common drain 
tile, and put it under water empty, it will fill by 
water passing through the pores in two minutes. A 
Scotchman with whom I recently conversed, who 
is familiar with the practical operations of tile 
draining, said that you might stop one end of a 
tile, and pour in a quart of water every day in the 
year, and it would all go through. There need be 
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no fear on this point. In any soil but pure clay, 
you cannot keep the water out of the tiles, and it is 
very rarely that clay is found that cannot be thorough- 
ly drained with them. This is no new business, and 
there is no need of any doubt about the facts as to 
the operation of tile draining. 

Mr. Colman states that the Duke of Portland had 
completed on his immense estates seven thousand 
miles of drains; and that the Duke of Bedford 
had made two hundred miles of drains on his es- 
tates in one year! Tiles have been used extensive- 
ly in parts of New York, and to some extent, in 
New England, but if evidence of their utility is 
wanted, an experiment may be referred to, tried by 
a neighbor of mine in Exeter, a first-rate farmer, 
and most reliable man. 


EXPERIMENT BY MR. WILLIAM CONNER, OF 
EXETER, N. H. 

Mr. Conner procured 4000 drain tiles from Alba- 
ny, most of them two inch, a few larger, and laid 
the greater part of them in 1855. His land is a 
hill-side, of easy descent, of a slatey soil, with a 
clay subsoil in part, in other parts sand and gravel. 
Under the most of the drained land, he found a 
clay bottom, at about three feet depth upon which 
the water from the hill above flowed along, oozing 
out upon the surface, and standing, in wet seasons, 
in little pools, and producing grass so sour and 
coarse that cattle would not feed upon it, and it 
grew up, and was mowed in the pasture where cat- 
tle were kept, for bedding. Mr. Conner put in his 
drains across the slope, at three rods distance apart, 
nearly parallel, and sixty rods long, mostly in 
straight lines. He carried the bottoms on a regu- 
lar descent, without regard to the surface, laying 
none less than three feet deep, and in some instan- 
ces cutting to the depth of six or seven feet, and 
united the whole in one main drain. 

He considered it important to cut through the 
upper strata into the clay, to cut off the flow of 
water from the higher land. The general rule will 
be found to be different from this course in one 
particular. The best authorities advise ordinarily, 
to cut the trenches up and down, and not across the 
hill-side. But the course adopted by Mr. Conner 
seems effectual for his purpose. His drained land 
has not been plowed, or changed in any way, ex- 
cept by the drains, but so great has been the effect 
in a single year, of removing the cold water, that 
the cattle have fed the ground closely, no water 
standing in the holes upon the surface, even a day 
after a heavy fall of rain. 

Mr. Conner is well pleased with his experiment, 
and says that he had rather have the product of 
the land without manure, for five years to come, 
than to have it, had $75 worth of manure to the 
acre been applied, without draining. 

He has for many years attempted to drain his 


where more than a hundred rods of them had been 
laid ten years. They answered well for a time, 
but of late have in part failed, and the cold wa- 
ter begins to do its secret work upon the crops. 
Like most of our best farmers, he feels the want 
of drain tiles, at a reasonable price. 


WHY ARE TILES BETTER THAN STONE OR WOOD? 


We may answer briefly, they are better, be- 
cause they are more durable than any other 
drain, being so far as ascertained, imperishable, 
when properly laid. They are better, again, be- 
cause mice and other vermin cannot live in them, 
or destroy them. They are better, because they 
drain more evenly than anything else. The labor 
of excavating is much less than for other drains, as 
the trenches may be very narrow. Finally, if the 
tiles can be obtained at the fair price of manufactur- 
ing, say $12 per 1000, they are cheaper in the first 
cost than stone laying on the farm, because they 
are so much more cheaply laid. There are no tile 
works in New England that I know of, except in 
one town in Massachusetts, Whately, and the cost 
of freight from there or from Albany, where some 
three millions a year are made, nearly doubles the 
cost to us in New Hampshire. 

But let there be a demand, and the supply will 
come. We have clay, and capital, and men, and 
can have tile works, whenever the farmers make 
known their wants. For one, I am determined to 
try the experiment of tile draining, though at too 
great a cost for profit, perhaps, on my own farm. 
The whole subject requires discussion. ‘The old 
fogies, if a cant Congressional term is allowable, of 
course will declare that this country does not re- 
quire draining, and that if it did, stones are best; 
but the young farmers who have their living to get 
off of land that has been skinned, will work deep- 
er than their fathers, and a few years will show a 
systematic course of thorough draining with tiles, 
on all our good farms. It was designed, in this 
article, to throw out a few practical hints only. 

A full discussion of the proper depth, distance, 
course, size, and construction of drains, would oc- 
cupy our paper for months. This may suffice for 
the present. 





Tue Resecca GRaPE.—lIn another column may 
be found an illustration and brief account of this 
fruit. The remarks were made by a gentleman in 
our office who had not seen the grape, and who, of 
course, could say no more than he did say. We 
have seen several bunches and tasted them, first at 
Philadelphia in company with some half dozen of 
the most distinguished pomologists in the country, 
and again in a company of some thirty gentlemen 
and ladies, several of whom are fine gardeners and 
grape growers, and the testimony, by all, was un- 
qualified,as to its excellence. So far as our own 





fields with stone drains, and pointed out a field 


taste is concerned, we think it equal to the Golden 
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Chasselas, or the Muscat of Alexandria, and that 
is saying much. As to its hardiness or its bearing 
qualities, we must, at present, rely on the declara- 
tions of others; but we have no doubt, from what 
we have heard, that it is hardy and productive. 
We, therefore, look upon it as a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our list of fruits, and think the demand for 
it will be very great. 





LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


POWELTON, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
OctTosER 10, 1856. 


Dear Simm :—My last closed with the closing 
hour of the great show on Thursday evening. It 
was a day of success. The eager throng enjoyed 
the sunshine and the bland October air, as well as 
the novelities and excitements of the occasion. 
The mechanic had broken away from the rou- 
tine of his daily labor, and with his wife and chil- 
dren were looking on scenes which they had never 
witnessed before. ‘The professional man and stu- 
dent were there, with pale and anxious faces, some 
wondering what all thefuss might be about agricul- 
ture, a trifling and unimportant affair, which only 
finds people something to wear and to eat ! while oth- 
ers, careful observers of men and things, beheld with 
surprise, the wonderful progress which has been 
made in nearly everything that relates to the farm. 

Friday morning dawned upon Powelton with as 
much favor as any of the preceding days of the 
show—but the point of excitement had turned— 
men were becoming rational and considerate again. 
Still, the human current set toward Powelton. 
Stock men were early on the ground, and took one 
more turn to see the cows and bulls, sheep, swine, 
oxen, pigs and horses; fruit men clustered in the 
horticultural tent; poultry fanciers gabbled with 
the geese, while their hopeful boys imitated the 
young cocks, that were making their first essays in 
their line of music. For want of “articles of do- 
mestic manufacture” to look at, the ladies eyed and 
criticized each others bonnets and talmas and so-ons, 
and were as lovely and good-natured as the morn: 
ing itself, with their clean faces and bright smiles. 

Within a rifle shot of the westerly end of the 
grounds, are the famous Fairmount Water Works, 
where a row of cast iron wheels, of enormous di- 
mensions, propel pumps which throw the water from 
the Schuylkill up the steep bank some 100 feet in- 
to a capacious basin, from whence, filtered and pu- 
rified, it isconveyed in pipes all over the city. A 
dam is thrown across the river, thus leading the 
water into a side canal, and giving a fall of 10 or 15 
feet, which affords ample power to propel the pon- 
derous wheels that move the huge pumps, night and 
day, unceasingly, through the lapse of years. At 
the foot of the water-works nestles three or four 
little gems of steamers, the “Fred Graff,” “Wash- 
ington,” “Wissahickon” and “Reindeer,” which ply 





to and from Fairmount, Laurel Hill Cemetry, Wiss- 
ahickon Falls and Manayunk. This morning, after 
again looking at all the departments of the show, 
I took a seat on the Wissahickon for an hour’s rec- 
reation and respite from the crowd and confusion 
of the show grounds. In going up to Manayunk, 
only six miles, I passed under nine splendid bridg- 
es crossing the Schuylkill, noticed another over 
the Wissahickon, four railroads, an inclined plane, 
three magnificent water works, locks and canals 
bearing the coal in immense quantities down the riv- 
er, aided by an unlimited amount of mule power, to 
gether with some surpassingly lovely scenery, great- 
ly heightened by the variously colored foliage of the 
broken forests on the shore. Handsome villas 
crowned the receding hills, or dotted the beautiful 
lawns near the bank, while grazing cows and sheep 
enlivened and charmed the scene, perfected by the 
enthusiastic remarks of a sympathetic friend at my 
side. I passed the far-famed Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
but only caught a glimps of some of the statuary 
which seemed moving among the trees, or of the 
circling paths hidden or revealed as the boat went on 
her way. The October sun of to-day has been like that 
of July, so that the shade of the steamer’s awning 
and the cool breeze from the hills is grateful and 
refreshing. I returned to the Babel below with 
new vigor, and in season to join the gathcring in 
the President’s tent, preparatory to marching to 
the great Banquet tent. 

Here an hour was spent in pleasant introductions, 
re-unions and renewals of old friendships. Many 
ladies were present, and the President of the soci- 
ety, with some of the Vice Presidents, glowing with 
enthusiasm and good-will, met and received them 
with an easy urbanity which soon infused itself into all. 
Gov. PoLLock, of Penn., with his wife, Gov. PRICE, 
of N. J., and the governors of some other States, 
Hon. DANTEL M. BARRINGER, of N. C., late Minis- 
ter to Spain, Col. Kimmet, Vice President of the 
society from Maryland ,Hon. JosAH QuINCcY, Jr., of 
Boston, together with the Editors of many agricultu- 
ral and other journals, were present. 

At about 2 o'clock, a bugle biast and tattoo in- 
terrupted the conversation in the tent, and the 
clear voice of the President announced the order of 
the procession, which was then formed and marched 
to the Banquet. Some 3,000 sat down, and after 
the usual attention to the demands of appetite, the 
President made a short, excellent Address. He 
was followed by Gov. Pollock, who welcomed the 
vast crowd to the Key Stone State, in warm terms, 
Gov. Price, the venerable George Washington P. 
Custis, the only surviving relative of Gen. Wash- 
ington, Mr. Quincy, of Boston, Mr. Congden, of 
New York, and many others, spoke, and uttered a 
good many pleasant and encouraging things. It 
would have pleased my ear better, had the speakers 
said less about saving the Union, and more about 
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grasses and grains, and cotton, rice, hemp, fruit, 
cattle, sheep and plows. Suppose they are vulgar 
things, we cannot, somehow, well get along with- 
out them. When will wise men learn that the 
threats and bluster about dissolving the Union are 
the capital of knaves and mere trading politicians, 
who hate a plow more than they do the works of 
the devil, and that this hue and cry is the motive 
power of their profession. The Union is safe 
enough. There is as much danger that all that ga- 
laxy of beauty before me two hours ago, all that 
noble band of mothers, shall go home and dissoive 
the nuptial ties which they have worn and graced 
so long, as that the union of these States shall be 
dissolved, Political adventurers can never dissolve 
and separate the principles and interests which 
bind such hearts together as gathered in the tent 
to-day, and then sat down to that Banquet Board. 
Never! The idea which it is desired the child should 
not receive, should not be uttered in his presence. 
That of disunion must be spoken only in council, 
on grave occasions. It is already too familiar to 
the young. Nothing will better tend to bind the 
States, than associations and gatherings like this, 
where hearts will touch as well as pockets, and 





neous, and the renewal of an old acquaintance, in 
a far distant land, was exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
Campbell's travelling companion was Mr. W. 
Chamberlain, of Red Hook, N. Y., both of whom 
purchased and sent home some of the best merinos 
we have had, Mr. Barringer, being Minister to 
the Court of Spain, from the U. S., was enabled to 
be of essential service to the sheep-purchasing Yan- 
kees, who were among a strange people without a 
tongue! He afterwards met Mr. Chamberlain in 
Rome. [also had a pleasant chat with Gov. Pol- 
lock, and several others, upon our agricultural inter- 
ests, and sub rosa, a word upon some impending 
matters, not easily at this juncture kept down. 
And so I leave the Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
the U. S. Agricultural Society. It has been truly 
National,—having representatives from the ex- 
treme portions of the Union. The utmost harmo- 
ny and cordiality has prevailed throughout. The 
Grounds have been free from all indecencies and in- 
toxication, and the men and women have been well 
clad, mannerly, and highly intelligent in their ap- 
pearance, at least. President WILDER has gained 
golden opinions on every hand, While he has 
shown great powers in conceiving and executing, 


where a thousand sharp corners will be knocked off| he has been attentive and courteous, mingling with 


by this national attrition. The premiums award- 
ed by the committees were proclaimed at the table 
by Mr. SrocKWELL, the accomplised reporter for 
the Boston Journal, who did yeoman’s service 


all who participated in the Exhibition, either as ex- 
hibitors, or as visitors, unravelling the knotty ques- 
tions of the one, affably leading the other into the 
pleasant paths of the great gathering. We know 


throughout the occasion as the private Secretary of| of no other man who could conceive and so success- 


the President, and then the big tent gave up the 
thousands that had thronged it but a moment be- 
fore. 

During my stay here, I have had opportunities 
of meeting old friends, and renewing friendships 
with gentlemen from many States of the union, 
and of taking by the hand several agricultural Edi- 
tors whom I had not met before, At the table, in a 
conversation with Mr. Barringer, who I had known 
for many years, we spoke of the happy influences 


fully carry out the plan, and no one who would be 
willing to incur the labor and responsibilities, if he 
could. 

As a whole, the exhibition had great merit. 
Much fine stock, of every kind, was presented. 
The horses, as I have mentioned were numerous, 
and many of them of great value. But the pres- 
ence of the agricultural implements, the fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, grains, honey, and machines, 
made up a part which commanded undivided ad- 


arising from this mingling of our people, and of|miration, and which will prove of more service than 


their energy and persistence in their favorite pur- 
suits. “Opposite us,” I said, “sits a gentleman who 


any other branch of the exhibition. But, my dear 
sir, I shall have some fault to find with it,—with 


has come to the Exhibition from the green hills of| defects that should not have existed, and that are 


Vermont, with a flock of the fine-wooled Spanish 
Merino sheep, a man of energy and integrity, and 
who will do much to make the world better than 
he found it.” Yes, replied Mr. Barringer, that en- 


ergy is characteristic, particularly of your people at 


the north. While at Madrid,he continued, two 
Vermont gentlemen called on me for some advice, 


neither of whom could speak a word of Spanish or 


French, but yet who appeared confident and at ease 
everywhere; and the gentleman before us strongly 
resembles one of them. I called to Mr, Campbell 


and inquired if he had been in Spain? Yes, was 


the reply. Did you meet this gentleman there ? 


pointing to Mr. B. The recognition was instanta- 


defects in the conception of the plan. But I will 
not mar the page with them now. 

Returning, I shall pass a few days in Western 
Massachusetts, and then hope to see our friends 
again at my usual post of duty. 

Very truly yours, 

Joel Nourse, Esq. 


Smmon Brown. 





[F George W. Johnson, one of the large sugar 
planters of the Mississippi, below New Orleans, who 
died recently, has left an estate valued at not less 
than $700,000. He has by his will manumitted all 
his slaves, 209 in number. They are all to be sent 
to Liberia in four years from his death, and each one 
is to be furnished with $50. 
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COUNTRY SPORTS. 


Among all the grateful gifts of summer, none, I 
think, has been deeper and more various, than the 
ight of the enjoyment of the children. I do pity 
children in a city, There is no place for them— 
the streets are full of bad boys, that they must not 
play with, and the house, of furniture that they 
must not. touch. They are always in some mage 
way, or making anoise out of proper time—for the 
twenty-fifth hour of the day is the only time when 
people think children should be noisy. There is 
no s for their feet, no trees for climbing, no 
colhieds or nut-laden trees for their enterprise. 
But here has been a troop of children, of three 
families, nine that may be called children, (without 
offense to any sweet fifteen,) that have had the 
summer before them to disport themselves as they 
chose. There are no ugly boys to be watched, no 
dangerous places to fall from, no bulls or wicked 
hippogriffs to chase them. They are up and fledged 
by Preakfast, and then they are off in uncircum- 
scribed liberty till dinner. They may go to the barn 
or to either of three orchards, or to either of two 
springs, or to _——_ (who are the very genii 
of comfort and gingerbread to children.) They 
can build all manner of structures in wet sand, or 
paddle in the water, and even get their feet wet, 
their clothes dirty, or their pantaloons torn, with- 
out its being reckoned against them. They scuffle 
along the road to make a dust in the world, they 
chase the hens, hunt sly nests, build fires on the 
rocks in the pastures, and fire off Chinese crackers 
until they are surfeited with noise; they can run, 
wade, halloo, stubb their toes, lie down, climb, tum- 
ble down, with or without hurting themselves, just 
as much as they please. They may climb in and 
out of wagons, sail chipsin the water-trough at the 
barn, fire apples from the sharpened end. of a lim- 
ber stick, pick up baskets full of brilliant apples in 
competition with the hired men, proud of being 
“almost men.” Their hands, thank fortune, are 
never clean, their faces are tanned, their hair is 
tangled within five minutes after combing, and a 
button is always off somewhere. The day is acre- 
ation especially made for children. Our Noble has 
been at least equal to one hand and one foot extra 
for frolic and mischief, to each of the urchins. But 
grandest of all joy, highest in the scale of rapture, 
the last thing talked of before sleep, and the first 
thing remembered in the sega is the going for 
a-nulting. O! the hunting of lit 
irrepressible glee, as bags and big baskets, into which 
little ones are to disembogue, come forth! Then the 
departure, the father or uncle climbing the tree— 
“O! how high!”—the shaking of limbs, the rattle 
of hundreds of chestnuts, which squirrels shall nev- 
er see again, the eager picking up, the merry ohs! 
and ouches! as nuts come plump down on their 
bare heads, the growing heap, the approaching din- 
ner by the brook, on leaves yellow as gold, and in 
sunlight yellower still, the mysterious baskets to 
be opened, the cold chicken, the bread slices—ah! 
me! one would love to be twenty boys, or a boy 
twenty times over, just to experience the simple, 
genuine, full, unalloyed pleasure of children in a 
wood, with father and mother, “a-nutting!"—H. 
W. Beecher. 





te A California pamphlet alleges, upon pretty 
good evidence, that five thousand murders have 
been committed in that country in six years, 


tle baskets, the/ 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


T am passing through the waters, but a blessed shore appears; 
Kneel beside me, dearest husband, let me kiss away thy tears ; 
Wrestle with thy grief as Jacob strove from midnight until day , 
It may leave an Angel’s blessing when it vanishes away. 

Lay the babe = my bosom, ’tis not long she can be there,— 
See how to my heart she nestles—’tis the pearl I love to wear. 
If, in after years, beside thee sits another in my chair, 
Thougk her voice be sweeter music, and her face than mine 

more fair ;— 
If a cherub call thee father, far more beautiful than this, 
Love thy first-born, O my husband, turn not from the mother- 


less. 
Tell i sometimes of her mother—you may call her Anna 


ane— 
Shield Gow her the winds of sorrow—if she errs, O, gently 
ame ; 
Lead her sometimes where I’m sleeping, I will answer if she 
calls, 
And my —— will stir her ringlets, when my voice in bless- 


& falls ; 
And her soft biue eye will brighten with a wonder whence it 


came, 

In her heart, when years pass o’er her, she will find her moth- 
er’s name. 

I will be her right-hand angel, sealing up the good for Heaven, 

Striving that the midnight watches find no misdeed unforgiven. 

You will not forget me, dearest, when I’m sleeping ’neath the 


sod . 
0, love the babe upon my bosom as I love thee—next to God. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To Preserve Herps.— All kinds of herbs 
should be gathered on a dry day, just before, or 
while in blossom. ‘Tie them in bundles, and sus- 
pend them in a dry, airy place, with the blossoms 
downwards. When perfectly dry, wrap the medic- 
inal ones in paper, and keep them from the air. 
Pick off the leaves of those which are to be used 
in cooking, pound and sift them fine, and keep the 
powder in bottles, corked up tight. 


To PREVENT CoLoRS FROM RUNNING.—To pre- 
vent the colors from running in washing muslin 
dresses—take out all the gathers at the top of the 
sleeves and waist, quickly wash it in warm, not hot 
water, rinse it immediately, then roll it in a dry 
sheet, and let it remain till just damp enough to 
iron. 

To RAIsE THE PILE OF VELVET WHEN PRESSED 
Down.—Cover a hot smoothing-iron with a wet 
cloth, and hold the velvet firmly over it; the va- 
por arising from it will raise the pile of the velvet 
with the assistance of a light whiak, 


To TAKE Rust out or STEEL.—Cover the steel 
with sweet oil well rubbed on it; in two days use 
unslaked lime, finely powdered, to rub until the 
rust disappears. To take iron stains out of a 
marble chimney-piece: mix in a bottle an equal 

uantity of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon juice ; 
shake this well; wet the spots, and, in a few min- 
utes, rub with soft linen until they disappear. 


Ham Toast.—Boil a quarter of a pound of lean 
ham; chop it small, with the yolk of three eggs 
well beaten, half an ounce of butter, two table- 
spoonfulls of cream, and a little cayenne. Stir it 
over the fire till it thickens, and spread it on hot 
toast with the crust cut off. Garnish with parsley. 


CRANBERRY JELLY.—Make a very strong isin- 
glass jelly ; when cold, mix it with a double quan- 
tity of cranberry juice, pressed and strained ; sweet- 
en and boil it up, and make it into the desired 
shape, by straining in the proper vessels; use good 
white sugar, or the jelly will not be clear. 











